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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a review of existing case study 
literature on the local and regional impacts of illegal immigrants 
and refugees in the United States. This report *s a part of the 
second phase of the National Commission for Employment Policy's 
long-term work plan "Changes in *:he Workplace." While there is an 
enormous amount of literature on the undocumented population, 
research on this group and the analysis of it have teen stymied by 
the clandestine nature of migration amd by problems in using national 
data. By comparison, there has been little research on refugees, 
particularly before the pa^isage of the Refugee Act of 1980. The case 
study literature on refugees concentrates primarily on Southeast 
Asians. The review of the literature in this paper also concerns the 
economic and social adaptation of refugees and undocumented workers. 
In reference to refugees, the report details 6 recommendations on the 
following topics: (l) English language skills; (2) use of public 
assistance; (3) types of services available; (4) support systems; (5) 
U.S. placement policy; and (6) quality of immigration statistics. The 
report is intended as a broad survey of the literature, rather than 
^s independent evaluation and critique of A nine-page bibliography 
IS provided. (TES) 
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PIBPACE 



This report presents a review of the literature on the economic and social 
adaptation of Illegal lasdgrants and refugees and the lapacta these groups 
have on local U.S. comnltles. As a staff seaber for the Coanlsslon^s 

Changes In the Workplace work group » the author prepared this pape^ for the 
purpose of providing Input Into Its Investigation of how U.S« eaployaent and 
training policies can help to laprove V»S. coapetltlvenesa. laalgratlon Is 
one of three dlaenslons being considered In the Coaalsslon^s analysis of the 
effects on eaplojaent of the Intematlonallsatlon of the U.S« economy. 

Coaalsslon staff aeabers Carol Roaero^ Stephen Baldvln^ Sara Toye» and 
Nancy ReNlne Trego have provided constructive coaaents. In addition » the 
author also thanks several other reviewers for their coaaents on a draft of 
this paper; Gregory B. Salth^ Executive Assistant to the Deputy Coamlssloner^ 
laatgtatlon and Naturalisation Service (INS); Janelle Jones^ Office of Plans 
and Analyst s» INS; Linda Gordon » Office of Refugee Resettleaent^ U.S. 
Department of Health and Huaan Services; Marlon Houstoun» International Lab r 
Affairs Bureau^ U«S. Departaent of Labor; Davi Norths New TransCentury 
Foundation^ Washington^ D.C.; and Toa Muller and Deaetrlos Gm Pspadeaetrlou^ 
Population Associates International » Fairfax » Virginia. 

The findings and conclusions of this study as well as the Interpretation 
of the literature contained herein are those of the author alone and should 
not be construed as representing the views of the reviewers » the Commission or 
Its staff. 
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ILLEGAL DMI6IA1ITS iMD BEPDCEES — THEIK BOONOMIC 
AnAmTION AID IMPACT OR LOCAL O.S* LABOR MAIKETS: 
A IK?IXil OP TIE LITERATDIE 



liecutlirc SiiMMry 

This paper presents a review of existing case study literature on the 
local and regional inpacts of illegal Innigrants and refugees in the United 
States* 

As part of the CofBoiission^s long-term workplan on "Changes in the 
Workplace/ this report along with tvo studies sponsored by the Commission 
will provide input into the second phase of the project » which Is investiga- 
ting how employment and training policies may help to improve U«S« 
competitiveness* The Commission has co;jpleted its first project in this 
workplan with the Spring 1986 publication of Computers in the Workplace; 
Selected Issues * 

While there is an enormous amount of literature on the undocumented 
population » research on this group and the analysis of it are stymied by the 
clandestine nature of the migration and problems in using national data* By 
comparison^ there has been little research on refugees^ particularly before 
the passage of the Refugee Act of 1980* The case study literature on refugees 
concentrates primarily on Southeast Asians* 

The review of the literature in this paper concerns the economic and 
social adaptation of refugees and undocumented workers and their impacts on 
local communities* It is intended as a broad survey of the literature » rather 
than as an independent evaluation and critique of it* 



Economic and Social Adaptation 



How Well Illegal Immigrants and Refugees Have Adapted 

S5nce the Statue of Liberty was dedicated a hundred years ago, the 
composition of those legally entering the United States has changed* In 1886» 
Europeans accounted for 90 percent of the immigrants coming to this nation^ 
whereas in 1985» Asians made up nearly half, Latin Americans 40 percent » and 
Europeans only 5 percent* 

In addition to legal immigrants » there are an estimated 4 million to 6 
million undocumented aliens in this country, slightly more than half of whom 
are from Mexico* About half of the illegal population live in California* 
The general lack of literature on the economic adaptation of undocumented 
aliens is probably due to the fact that they are in this country illegally and 
are difficult to track in the workplace* 

The U*S* has admitted nearly two million refugees since the ^^nd of World 
War II, mostly from the Communis t-dominated countries* Southeast Asians, with 
the Vietnamese being the largest group, have dominated the more recent 
arrivals* At the end of Fiscal Year 1985, there were approximately 760,000 
Southeast Asian refugees in this country* While the Southeast Asians 
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predominate anong ref jgee arrivals since 1975, Cubans remain the largest group . ^ 
admitted since the Second Vorld War» totaling about 800,000. 

Where refugees live in the U.S. is determined by initial placement and 
secondary migration. U.S. ^^efugee placement policy through 1975 wa& aimed at 
dispersing refugees throughout the country so as to minimize their impacts on 
the receiving communities and to hasten their self-*suff5ciency. After 1975, 
placement policy for the majority of refugees was based on family 
reunification which does not le£d to widespread dispersal. 

After initial placement in this country, many refugees migrate to other 
aiTcas within the United States. One cause of this secondary migration appears 
to be the availability of higher puMic assistance benefit levels in some 
States. Other factors relate to tht availability of work, the desire of 
refugee groups to live among people from their homeland and the preference for 
a warm climate. As In the case with undocumented aliens, California is the 
State in which the largest number of Southeast Asian refugees reside, 
accounting for about ^0 percent in FY 1985. 

Economic self-sufficiency ~ measured by labor force participation and 
employment rates, earnings and use of public assistance programs affects 
pot only the lives of th<> refugees but also the cost of the resettlement 
program, the U.S. labor market, and, ultimately the receptivity of the United 
States to refugees. 

The prospects for refugee self-sufficiency appear promising in the 
long-run; but during the early period in this country, they experience low 
labor force participation, high unemployment, large numbers below the poverty 
level, and substantial reliince on public assistance programs. 

The pattern of occupational mobility revealed by recent research on 
refugees is similar to that found in research on immigrants. Many studies 
document that immigrants coming from a high socio-economic status in their 
countries of origin initially take Jobs that are lower in status; but with 
time, their status increases until it reaches or surpasses former levels. 

Factors Which Affect Economic and Social Adaptation 

There are a number of factors which influence the economic and social 
adaptation of refugees, namely their special eligibility for public assistance 
programs, trainxng and employment services; th^ir linguistic and socio- 
demographic characteristics; the amount of time they have spent in this 
country; and the availability of ethnic community organisations. Because 
undocumented workers are here illefcaxly, there are very few government 
programs available to them to aid in their economic and social adjustment. 
The illegal mlation is ineligible for most public assistance programs, but 
children ot .ilegals are eligible for public education. 

The key findings are as follows: 

o Refugees* education and English language proficiency are among the more 
important predictors of labor force participation. Refugees* participation in 
full-tine language training programs during the day slows their early entry 
into the labor force but is likely to lead to improvements in language 
proficiency and later success in the labor market. 
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o Residence In a State %^th a generous public assistance system dampens 
the labor force participation rate of refugees. 

o While the enploynent of refugees is affected by economic conditions » 
during their first few years In the United States their employment Is 
primarily Influenced by factors related to their personal characteristics » 
Including their ability to speak English » and their special eligibility for 
public assistance* 

o Ethnic community organizations play a major role In the economic 
adaptation of refugees. Also» many refugees find employment through Informal 
refugee networks » having been referred to employers by other refugees. 

o Length of residence In the U.S. Is also an important factor in the 
economic progress of refugees^ as well as for the total immigrant population* 
For refugees » labor force participation » rates of employment » and the 
proportion of households with one or more employed persons Improves with the 
length of time they spend in this country. Also^ their dependency on social 
service programs declines with tine apent in the U.S. 

o Because they tend to be better educated » non-Mexican Illegal immigrants 
are more successful in the labor market than their Mexican counterparts. 

o For Illegal (as well as legal) immigrants » occupational-kinship 
networks play a very Important role in adaptation to the U.S. labor market* 
These networks benefit not only these workers » but also the employer » by 
insuring a readily available pool of undocumented workers. 



lapacta of lefogeea and Illegal iHdgranta on U.S. Local ruminiltles 

Impacts on Labor Markets 

The evidence regarding the labor market Impact of undocumented entrants Is 
mixed and somewhat inconclusive. Undocumented workers do displace some 
natlve-*bom U.S. workers and do lower wages and working conditions in some 
occupations and geographlcaX areas. The opportunities for U.S. workers some- 
times are reduced where undocumented workers dominate segments of t\\e labor 
market. On the other hand» undocumented workers in some Instances create and 
perpetuate Jobs for themselves aa well as for some U.S. workers. Furthermore » 
they nelp to preserve some U.S. firms that» without such a supply of foreign 
labor » might move their operations overseas. The evidence is not conclusive 
regarding the overall or aggregate effects on the labor market. Rather^ the 
evidence suggests that the labor market effects of undocumented workers may 
beet be viewed as a series of local and regional effects which vary widely* 

With regard to refugees » there are only a few studies that focus directly 
on their labor market Impacts. This is because the Southeast Asians » the most 
Intensely studied group^ have been in the U.S. for a shorter period than the 
Illegal workers » are less concentrated geographically » and are more likely 
than Illegal immigrants t:o be on public assistance or in training programs. 
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Impact on Public Service Programs 

The general consensus Is that undocumented workers make little use of 
Income transfer programs primarily because they are Ineligible to participate 
In them. They are further deterred In California by the alien status 
verification system Instituted In parts of the State beginning In the mld-70s« 
Illegal Immigrants make much greater une of public education and health 
services; ho%iever, they appear to pay for a significant part of their medical 
expenses* 

On the other hand, refugees* levels of public assistance usage are 
considerably higher than for most other populations, primarily because of 
their special eligibility for these programs. Refugees* use of Income 
transfer programs and public education Is veil above average, and their use of 
health services Is average compared to other population groups. 

Compared with the total U.S. population, refugees make above average use 
of all social service programs; legal Immigrants* social service usage Is 
about average; and Illegal Immigrants* Is below average. 

Methods Used In Alleviating Negative Impacts 

Most methods directed toward preventing or relieving negative Impacts of 
vhe alien population have been undertaken by the federal government and most 
of these are taken In response to the Impacts of refugees. 

To help lessen the negative Impacts of undocumented aliens, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) has developed Project SAVE 
(Systematic Allen Verification for Entitlements), now operating In seven 
States and three U.S. territories, which allows State and local government 
agencies access to INS*s Systematic Allen Verification Index to verify 
eligibility of applicants for benefits. Similarly, the Counties of Los 
Angeles and San Diego have Instituted systems aimed at excluding undocumented 
aliens from participating In benefit programs through verification with INS. 

Methods to alleviate the future Impacts of refugees fall Into two 
categories. First, there are those related to Initial placement, such as 
policy planning with regard to admission decisions, placement policy, and 
reimbursement of State and local costs. Secondly, are the wide range of 
federal assistance programs that deal with the post^settlement experiences of 
refugees and refugee-Impacted areas. These include cash and medical 
assistance; English language and employment-related training; care for 
unaccompanied refugee children; health care and funding assistance to local 
facilities; funding assistance to school districts; and national discretionary 
projects to Improve resettlement operations at regional. State, and local 
levels. 

Refugees, themselves, establish various self-'help organizations which 
offer a variety of services to their members. The federal government has a 
role here, too. In providing grants to States to encourage them to fund such 
organizations as service providers. 
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Conclotlons and RecoflBendatlons 

Refugees 

The major concern over refugees Is their ability to attain economic 
self-sufficiency earlier In their resettlement period and thereby reduce their 
relatively heavy reliance on public assistance programs. Several factors are 
seen as Impeding the ability cl this group to attain self-*suf fldency and 
recomendatlons are made In those areas. 

o Refugees shocld be provided nore Intensive and longer periods of training 
In English language skills both prior to their arrival in the U.S. and 
after resettlement. Whenever possible, training should be provided during 
the evenings to reduce the dampctnlng effect day-time training can have on 
participation in the U«S. labor market. 

o The Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, should meet on a regular basis with State resettlement officials 
to explore various alternatives to reduce the work disincentives of public 
assistance programs available to refugees. 

o The Office of Refugee Resettlement should evaluate the current 

effectiveness of all service programs available to refugees and explore 
additional services which would most effectively help refugees with 
different background characteristics. 

o The Office of Refugee Resettlement, in conjunction with the National 
Association of Counties, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the National 
League of Cities should examine ways the Informal support systems can be 
made more effective in providing support to refugees both in the short- and 
long-run. 

o The Office of Refugee Resettlement should undertake research to determine 
if there is a greater likelihood that refugees would attain 
self-sufficiency more rapidly if they were free to settle wherever they 
like rather than be dispersed according to current placement policy. 

Illegal Immigrants 

The major concern with the undocumented population is che Impacts they 
have on the U.S. labor market. However, there is a lack of complete and 
reliable information to measure these Impacts. 

The evidence in the literature indicates that illegal immigrants are 
highly concentrated geographically and appear to diitplace some U.S. workers 
and to lower wages and wording conditions in some occupations and industries. 
In some cases they may preempt U.S. workers entire'^y because of the strength 
of occupatlonal-^klnshlp networks. 

On the other hand, they also appear to create and peroetuate Jobs for 
themselves as well as for some U.S. workers. There is some evidence that 
undocumented workers help to keep some U.S. firms competitive that might 
otherwise move their operations abroad or go out of budlres.^> Also, the 
prices of goods and services produced by soma businesses may be marginally 
lower due to the presence of Illegal immigrants, thus benefiting U.S. 
consumers. 
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Vhilt the tvldence It far froa conclusive » It Indicates that U.S. irorkers 
competing for Jobs In the low wage secondary labor sarket bear the brunt of * 
the negative lapact of Illegal aliens. IIoirever» sose U.S. workers vho work 
alongside Illegal aliens may benefit to the extent that flms are able to 
remain In business because of the existence of undocumented workers. 

In general » the overall effects of this group on localities In which they 
cluster and on the U.S. economy as a whole are not fully known. The evidence 
Is more solid that undocumented workers make little use of Incoue transfer 
programs due primarily to their Inellglbllty for these programs. 

This pap^r suggests that the quality of Immigration statistics be made a 
high priority so the eftects of Illegal Immigrants on the labox market can be 
assessed with a greater degree of certainty. It recomaends that an 
Interagency committee be established by the Attorney General to consider how 
to Implement the recommendations made by the Panel on Immlgratlo^i Statistics 
of the National Research Council. 
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ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS AND REFUGEES ~ THEIR 
ECONOMIC ADAPTATION AND IMPACT ON LOCAL 
U.S. LABOR MARKETS: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Introduction 

The purpose of this paper Is to present » fron a review of case study 
literature^ the local and regional Impacts of Illegal aliens and refugees In 
the United States. 

As part of the Coamlsslon*s major work activities, this paper Is one of a 
trilogy of research papers currently being daveloped on this subject. The 
Commission has contracted with the New TransCentury Foundation of Washington^ 
D.C. » and with Population Associates International » Fairfax^ Virginia^ for tvo 
studies which address the effects of laidgrants (Including refugees) on 
regions and local communities In the United States. 

As does this paper » both studies will esamine factors that affect 
the participation of undocumented workers and refugees In the U.S. economy^ 
Including regional and local Impacts » and programs that deal with the actual 
and potential negative Impacts. The study by New TransCentury Foundation is 
focusing on the Atlanta SMSA» an area which has recently experienced rapidly 
growing inflows of inigrants. The Population Associates International study 
is concentrating primarily on New York City» which has a large and diverse 
group of innigrantSt and on program responses in other selected metropolitan 
areas » such as Chicago » Los Angeles » and Miami. 

While the studies undertaken by New TransCentury and Population 
Associates International are focusing qn a limited number of metropolitan 
areas » this paper is broader in scope in that the literature revie%ied covers 
a wide range of areas and regions in the United States. 

These three studies are part of the Comnission's long*term workplan on 
Changes in the Workplace.** They provide input into the second phase of 
the workplan which addresses how the intemationallsacion of* the economy af* 
facts employsient currently and how employment may be affected in the future. 
There are three dimensions to intemationalisation. Firsts trade in goods and 
aervices ~ exports and imports — alters the pattern of production and em- 
ployment and has particular effects on specific industries and regions. 
Second » investment in the U.S. from abroad and investment by U.S. firms and 
citisens in other countries alters employment opportunities » productivity and 
competitiveness from what they would be otherwise. Thirds ianlgrationt both 
legal and il legale augments the U.S. workforce and provides sometimes unwel- 
come competition for U.S. workers. All three of these dimensions are being 
considered in order to analyse the effects on employment of the intemation- 
alisation of the economy. The Commission completed its first project in the 
long-term workplan with the Spring 1986 publication of Computers in th e 
Workplace? Selected Issues. " 

The alien population (nmncitiaens) in the United States can be subdivided 
into four broad categories: legal immigrants » illegal immigrants » refugees » 
and nonimmigrants. 
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Ltgal i» i£r«ntg . or peraanttit rtsldtnt alltns, aay stay j , the nation 
for t^* balanct of thtlr llvta. Thty carry tha fraan card (INS form 1-151) to 
algnlty thalr atatua and say baeoaa naturall^ad dtlcena after five yaara of 
U.S. raaldanca. (The tarn "la^grant" lodudaa thoae who were forelgn-bom 
but bacaae U.S. dtlcena.) Thla population la aatlaated at approxlaately 6 
■llUon for 1985. Becauae the aajor political concema at the aoment are with 
tha lllafal and rifugaa groupa and bacauaa legal laslgranta are aeen aa having 
a relatively bland affect on the U.S. econoay (North and LaBel, 1978), we will 
dlaragard thla group In thla atudy. 

Illegtil I tlgrante are aliens preaent In violation of U.S. Ivlgratlon 
law. SoM enter without InapActlon (EUIa), croaalng the border aacretly. 
Vila abuaara, on the other hand, are legally ad^tted nonlaalgrante who later 
abuse the tens of their visas, uaually by overstaying their allotted tine or 
by working when f.ot penltted to do so. The Bureau of the Census estlaated 
the alse jf the Illegal alien population to be In the 4-6 Billion range In 
1985. 

Refugees arc a subgroup of la^al Imlgrants for whon the United States 
feels a special obligation. Most are adaitted because they are fleeing the 
forces of International coBMinlaa. All have aet the test established In U.S. 
iaalgratlon laws of a wall-founded fear of peraecutlon baaed on rcce, reli- 
gion, nationality, political opinion or aeabershlp in a social group. Refu- 
geaa have a different collection of rights froa peraanent residtnt aliens (a 
atatua they can aeek after one year of U.S. realdence). The United Stscos has 
adaitted aore that 1.5 allllon refugees since 1959. 

Noniaaigrante are allena who have been adaitted to the United States 
legally, but teaporarlly, to puraua a particular activity. DipXoaata, 
tourlata, peraona here on bualneaa, and foreign atudents are aaong the 
nuaerous categorlea of noniaaigrante. In recent yeara, over 10 allllon 
noniaalgranta have been proeeaaed through th* nation 'a porta of entry each 
year. Moat leave in a aatter of waeka or aontha, aoae adjuat to peraanent 
realdent alien atatua, and othera becoae illegal laaigranta. Thla la a 
tranaitory population and la divided into docena of aubclaaaea, each with its 
own aet of righta and obllgatlona. Cl^an the coaplexltlea and the ahort-tern 
atay in the U.S. of thla population, we will dlaregard their Halted Impact on 
the U.S. labor market and aodal aarvicii prograaa in thla paper. 

There are two generally aaparate bodlea of caae atudy literature that 
ware reviewed for thla paper: thoae atudlea which focuaed on Illegal laai- 
granta and thoae which concentrated prlaarlly on Southeaat Aalan refugsea. 

Illegal laaigrants 

RaaaarCi. on undocuaented work^ra la generally acknowledged aa being 
unuaually difficult becauae of a nuaber of factora, including the clandeatlne 
nature of the aigration, tha uneven geographic diatribution of Illegal 1ml- 
granta, tha extreaa difficultiaa in locking and interviewing thea, and the 
probleas in ualng national data. The ptoblea in uaing national data haa been 
docuaented in the report, "Iaalgratlon Statiatica: A Story of Neglect," pub- 
llahed in 1985. That atudy preaented the findinga and recoaaendatlona of the 
Panel on lanigration Statiatica, eatabllahed by the National Reaearch Council 
irlth the aupport of the Iaalgratlon and Natlonallcatlon Service (INS). 
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Asong tht Panel's flndlnfs !• that without aajor changaa fron the top 
pollcr-Mklng levels and focused Interest within key agencies » the *lwmlgra- 
tlon statistics systew* will never produce reliable » accurate » and timely 
statistics to perait rational decision-Mkin^ concerning iflalgration policy. 
The ^^nel also concluded that aost of che issues related to whether 1ml-* 
gration is beneficial to the nation *have been addressed only by rhetoric » not 
by data/ because there is a lack of reliable eapirical evidence. (Panel on 
Imlgration Statistics » 1985: p. 29.) The debate in Congress in recent years 
is full of concerns over the lack of factual Information. 

The reader is also forewarned that the case study research has generally 
relied on non^randon samples of illegal immigrants and various survey methods 
which present difficulties in making valid compaiisions of the findings in 
various localities or among different illegal immigrant and refugee groups* 

Refugees 

While there has been extensive research on the local and regional impacts 
of undocumented aliens^ there has been» by comparison^ little on refugees^ 
particularly before 1980. According to a study by Susan Forbes of the Refugee 
Policy Groupt therr was» prior to 1980» "little systematic attempt by the 
government or anyone else to document the experiences of refugees within the 
context of federal » State or private assistance programs* (Forbes^ 1985: 
p. 3). Forbes describes federal policy as evolving through a "trial and 
error** process with relatively little information about the needs of specific 
refugee groups » the effectiveness of programs » or the short* and long-term 
Impact of refugees on receiving commit lee. 

In response to this information gap» made even more evident with the 
passage of The Refugee Act of 1980» the Federal government embarked on a major 
research effort in which it funded over $3.5 million in research and evalua- 
tion studies of refugee resettlement during the firet half of the current 
decade. Most of these etudies were eponsored by the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement » U.S. Department of Health and Raman Services. Other projects 
were initiated by the Bureau for Refugee Programs in the State Department and 
the Center for Population Reeearch in the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development. 

Because The Refugee Act of 1980 was passed and has been implemented 
during a period dominated by the reeettlement of Southeast Asian refugees » 
most of the recent etudies of refugees have focused almoet exclusively on 
assessments of the Southeast Asian experience. Therefore » there are few 
etudies of other current arrivale. Nor are there many etudies of previous 
refugee groups that can be ueed for comparative purposes. 

Overview of Report 

This paper ie concerned with undocumented workers end refugees. The 
review of the literature is divided into two major eections: Part I concerns 
economic and eocial adaptation^ end Part II reviews the impacts of refugees 
and illegal entrants on local communities. It is intended as a broad eurvey 
of the literature » rather than ae an Independent evaluation and critique of 
it. Part III presents conclusions and recommendations. 



The cMposltion of this paper Is such that soat aacwions begin vith an 
oyervlev of the leaue follomed by a eelectedt but representative » aample of 
the findings froa case studies conducted in varioua regions and local commu- 
nitia3. While nearly all of the available case study literature was reviewed » 
no purpose would be served by a recapitulation of every single study available 
on aoae of the Issues addressed. The voluM of inforsation on the 
undocumented population for som Issues was enonous. 

It also should be noted that aoae sections include sore Infonation on 
aone alien population groups than others becauae of a dearth of case study 
literature for aoae groups. In such cases, the findings from studies broader 
In acope are reported. 
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!• Economic and Social Adaptation 



Pcrr A of this aaction axanlnaa how well illegal antranta and refugees 
have adapted to the U.S. econoaj. It deacribea the aise and location of theae 
groups and their labor market experiencea. Part B diacuaaea the primary 
factora aaaociated vlth their ability to adapts including length of atay in 
trhia country^ availability and uae of aocial aervice programa» and the 
importance of community organicationa and occupational-kinahip netvorka# 

A. Hoir Well Undocumented Aliena and Itefugeea Have Adai>ted 

Siae and Location of Groups 



A iriLudred yeara ago when the Statue of Liberty waa dedicated » 90 percent 
of legal immlgranta came from Europe. Europeana repreaented more than half of 
all immlgranta as recently aa 1965 » Vhen Congreaa ellmirated quotaa based on 
national origin » although numerical limita on overall immigration v/ere 
retained. 

The change haa been enormous. In 1985 » only 5 percent of the legal 
immlgranta came from Europe. Aaiana — primarily Filipinoa» Koreana^ and 
Vietnameae — accounted for nearly half of the 570^000 legally admitted new- 
comers » according to the INS. Migration from Latin America » mainly Mexico^ 
made up roughly 40 percent. In addition to legal immlgranta » the Bureau of the 
Cenaus e;tlmatea that there were approximately 4 million to 6 million undocu- 
mented aliens in the United Statea in 1985. Slightly more than half came from 
Mexico^ with 25 percent arriving from Central and South America and the 
Caribbean. Asia accounted for approximately 10 percent » with Europe » Canada » 
Africa^ and Oceania accounting for leap than 15 percent. (Slater^ 1985: 
p. 26). 

While public debate haa focused on illegal immigration^ the majority of 
immigrants today arrive legally. More legal iaalgranta are expected in the 
1980*a than in any other decade in America*a hiatory except for the period 
1901-1910 when over 8 million arrived. In compariaon^ juat over 4 million 
people immigrated to the U.S. in the 1970 *a. 

In October 1986 » the firat major immigration reform bill in more than 30 
yeara vaa enacted to alow the flow of illegal immigranta. The bill grants 
amneaty to illegal aliena who have lived in the United Statea aince before 
January 1» 1982» and providea for criminal and civilian aanctiona againat 
•mployera who knowingly hire illega^ aliena. Although the public rhetoric 
tal^a of a "tidal wave* of migranta^ and while their impacta are felt in 
certain areaa of the U.S.» immigration remaina modeat when taken aa a 
percentage of the total U.S. population. 

According to Char lea Keely of the Population Council » even including 
illegal entriea^ annual immigration today amounta to about 0.3 percent of the 
total U.S. population^ aa compared to 1.5 percent at the hiatoric peak and a 
0.6 percent average over two centuriea. According to the 1980 cenaua» the 
U.S. population ia 7 percent foreign-bom. In compariaon» France *a population 
ia 11 percent foreign-bom» Canada ^a 16 percent » and Australia *a 20 percent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF LEGAL IMMIGRATION BY COUNTRY 
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IlUgal iMlgranti 

With rsgard to the nuaber and gaographlcal distribution of the 
?SJX*^1T"'*** population, the Bureau of the Centua estlaates that, based on the 
1980 Census, the total nuaber of Illegal aliens In the United States In 1985 
was 4 ■llUon to 6 alUlon. (Eeonoalc Report of the President . 1986: p. 219.) 

Bstlaatcs of Illegal aliens believed to have been counted In tb& 1980 
census (2.1 ■lUlon) show that alaost half are In California (49.8 percent), 
folloiied by New York (11.4 percent). Texas (9 percent). Illinois (6.6 per- 
cent), and Florida (3.9 percent). More recent estlaates derived froa the 1980 
census by Census Bureau analysts Jeffrey Paasel and Karen Woodrow Indicate 
that Mexico Is now estlaated to account for approxlaately 55 percent of the 
undocuaented aliens residing in the United States, with approxlaately 50 per- 
fSof •" undocuaented aliens living In California. (Passel and Woodrow. 
1984: p. 650). Aaong the largest aetropolltan labor aarkets In which they are 
concentrated are Los Angeles. San Francisco. Washington. D.C.. Mlaal. Houston. 

^^'^ Chicago, and San Antonio. (Brlggs. 1984: p. 164 and Slater. 
1985: p. 28.) * 

^* distribution of the 2.1 allllon undocuaented aliens counted In the 
1980 census Is shown In the following table: 



TABLE 1. 
WHERE lUEGAL IMMIGRANTS LIVE^ 
(Nuabers In thousands) 



State 



ERIC 



Total 

California 

New York 

Texas 

Illinois 

Florida 

New Jersey 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Arlsona 

Washington 

Colorado 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

District of Columbia 
New Mexico 



Illegal 
aliens 



Percent 
of total 



Illegal 
aliens from 
Mexico 



Illegal 
aliens from 
all other 



2.057 


100.0 






1.024 


49.8 


763 


261 


234 


11.4 


6 


228 


186 


9.0 


147 


39 


135 


6.6 


101 


34 


80 


3.9 


7 


73 


37 


i.8 


2 


35 


34 


1.7 


1 


34 


32 


1.6 




32 


25 


1.2 


20 


5 


22 


1.1 


11 


11 


19 


.9 


11 


8 


17 


.8 




17 


15 


.7 


7 


8 


14 


.7 




14 


13 


.6 


10 


3 



1. More than 90 percent of Illegal aliens lived In 15 States In 1980. 
Source: Slater, 1985, p. 28; based on Passel and Woodrow. 1984. 
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Regarding the gap between the first five States and those that follow^ 
Passel and Voodrow observed » "the figures show that the undocumented alien 
population Is concentrated In the aost populated States and In those States 
with large numbers of legal Immigrants" (Passel and Voodrow» 1984: p, 651). 
Mexicans were the predominant illegal group in California » Texas » and 
Illinois. Although New York ranHed second in total illegal alien population » 
less than three percent were Mexicans. Calif omia» New Tork» and Florida had 
the largest number of undocumented immigrants from Central American and 
Caribbean countries and most of f.he undocumented aliens from South America* 
(Passel and Voodrow» 1984: pp, 651-654.) 

Refugees 

Since the end of World War II » the U.S. has admitted almost two million 
refugees for permanent settlement. Principally from the Communist-dominated 
countries^ they have arrived from every continent and» due to differences in 
national origin^ their experiences in this country have not been homogeneous. 
(Forbes, 1985.) 

Some nationality groups have been admitted ar part of a large movement of 
people from the same region. For example, Asians continues to be the largest 
category among recent refugee arrivals, although the number arriving in the 
United States declined slightly in FY 1985 compared with FY 1984. By the end 
of FY 1985, approximately 760,900 Southeast Asians were in the U.S. About 40 
percent of them arrived in Ci»e U.S. during the FY 1980*1981 period. 

Although the ethnic composition of the entering population has become 
more diverse over time, the Vietnamese remain the largest group of refugees 
from Southeast Asia. In 1975 and most of the subsequent five years, about 90 
percent of the arriving Southeast Asian refugees were Vietnrmese. Their share 
of the total has declined gradually, especi'ally since persons from Cambodia 
and Laos began to arrive in Isrger numbers in 1980. 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement notes that "no complete enumeration of 
any refugee population has been carried out since January 1981, the last 
annual Alien Registration undertaken by the INS." At that time, 72 percent of 
the Southeast Asians who registered were from Vietnam. 21 narcent were from 
Laos, and 6 percent were from Cambodia. "By the end of FY 1985, the 
Vietnamese made up 64 percent of the total, while 19 percent were from Laos, 
and about 17 percent were from Cambodia. The increasing proportion of 
arrivals from Cambodia in FY 1985 continued to raise their proportion of the 
refugee population. About 38 percent of the refugees from Laos are from the 
highlands of that nation and are culturally distinct from the lowland Lao" 
(ORR, 1986: pp. 88-89). 

According to the Office of Refugee Resettlement, while the Southeast 
Asians predominate among refugee arrivals since 1975, Cubans remain the 
largest of the refugee groups admitted aince World War II. Most of the 
800,000 arrivals entered in the 1960*s and are well established in the United 
States. Many have become citisens. Since 1975, however, fetter than 40,000 
Cuban refugees have arrived, which is less than 5 percent of all the Cuban 
refugees in the country. (OFR, 1986.) These figures do not include the 
125,000 Cubans designated as "Entrants" who arrived during the 1980 
boatlift.l 
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ApproxlMtely 104,000 Soviet refugees arrived In the United States 
betiieen 1975 and 1985; the peak jears were 1979 and 1980. Only Jews and 
Araenlans have been permitted to ealgrate by the Soviet authorities, 
ostensibly for reunification with their relatives In Western nations. Many 
other refugee groups of such saaller site have arrived in the United States 
since the enactnent of the Refugee Act of 1980, Including Polish refugees 
(22,000), RoMnlans (20,000), Csechoslovaklans (5,000), and lesser nuabers 
froB the other Eastern European nations. By the end of FT 1985, the refugee 
populations frem Afghanistan and Ethiopia were both In excess of 15,000. 
Nearly 8,000 Iranians and aore tlnn 6,000 Iraqis have entered the United 
States. (ORR, 1986: pp. 88-90.) 

Differences In refugee groups result fron a variety of personal 
characteristics which Influence their reception and ultlnate integration Into 
U.S. society. These factors Include: levels of education and training, 
transferability of skills and knowledge, and their ability to speak English. 

In addition to tlielr characteristics, there are other factors that may 
affect refugees* experiences In this country. Among then are the state of the 
U.S. economy, attitudes toward foreigners, availability of services and sup- 
port structures, and public policy regarding refugee admissions and resettle- 
ment. 

Where refugees live In the U.S. Is determined by two factors, ''Initial 
placement** and "^secondary migration." Initially, refugees are placed In 
certain U.S. communities upon their entry Into this country. After Initial 
placement, some relocate, moving to different communities within the State of 
original settlement or to different parts of the country. This Is referred to 
as secondary migration. 

Official and inforlaal U.S. refugee placement policy through 1975 was 
aimed at dispersing refugees throughout the country In order to minimize 
negative Impacts on receiving communities and to hasten self-sufficiency. 
Since 1975, placement policy for the majority of refugees has been based on 
family reunification which does not lead to widespread dispersal. *Whlle the 
initial placement of refugees Is controlled by federal policy, secondary 
migration is more difficult to control through either policy or programmatic 
interventions** (Forbes, 1985: p. 23). 

When the first Southeast Asians were resettled In 1975, special efforts 
were made to settle them more broadly throughout the U»S. As a result, their 
pattern of settlement was much closer to that of the general U.S. population 
than to previous refugee groups or other immigrants. About 57 percent of the 
1975 arrivals were placed In eleven States, each receiving more than 3,500 
persons. California, the principal State of resettlement, received over 20 
percent of the 1975 arrivals. (Forbes, 1985: p. 24.) 

In 1975, placement decisions were made on the basis of a number of 
factors, including the preferences of the refugees (gt^nerally for urban areas, 
places with an existing Asian population and a warm climate) and the avail- 
ability of sponsorships (generally in metropolitan areas with favorable 
employment prospects). About half of the refugees were placed ehere they had 
requested. (Forbes, 1985: p. 24.) 
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By 1980» about 45 percent of the 1975 arrivals had relocated generally In 
the direction of the West and Souths in conforaance vith patterns of U«S« 
residents for the saae period* This secondary Migration led to greater con- 
centrations of refugees 9 ae persons in saall refugee connunities soved to 
those with larger refugee populations. *1lhile initially only 8.5 percent of 
the refugees liveJ in areas with «ore than 3»000 refugees^ by 1980» 20 percent 
lived in these areas" (Forbes^ 1985: p. 24). 

As one would expect » refugees who were settled where they requested were 
less lilcely to «ove than other refugees. Hoirever» negative resettlement 
experiences^ including lengthy stays in reception caaps and difficulties in 
locating a sponsor » were causes for secondary migration even aaong this group. 

Another cause of secondary aigration appears to be the availability of 
assistance prograas. States with restrictive cash assistance policies tended 
to lose refugees* and States with good eaployaent prospects » a large Asian 
population and high welfare benefit levels gained refugees. (Forbes* 1985; 
North and Taft* 1986; and others.) Soae States pay four tiaes as auch as 
others in cash assistance. Although background characteristics had an effect 
on econoaic adjustaent and language acquisition* they had relatively little 
effect on secondary migration. 

Based on information available in the annual report of the Office of 
Refugee Reset tleaent* Southeast Asian refugees have settled in every State and 
several territories of the United States. Large residential concentrations 
can be found in a nuaber of West Coast cities and in Texas* as well as in 
several East Coast and Midwestern cities. Migration to California continued 
to affect refugee population distribution during FT 1985* but at the saae tine 
several States in other areas of the U.S. experienced significant growth due 
to both secondary aigration and initial placeaents of refugees. 

Because the INS Alien Registration of January 1981 was the aost recent 
relatively coaplete enuaeration of the resident refugee population* it was the 
starting point for the Office of Refugee Resettleaent *s current estiaate of 
geographic distribution of refugees. (The baseline figures as of January 1981 
were increased by the known reset tleaents of new refugees between Janu&ry 1981 
and Septeaber 1985* and the resulting totals were adjusted for secondary 
aigration.) 

At the close of FT 1985* the 14 States with the largest estiaated 
populations of Southeast Asian refugees are shown in the ^able below: 
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TABLE 2. 

HHERE SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES LIVE 



State 


Huaber 


Percent 


California 


303^100 


39. 8Z 


Taxas 


57,200 


7.5 


Waahington 


34,300 




New York 


28,600 


3.8 


Pannsjlvanla 


25,400 


3*3 


Illinois 


25,300 


3.3 


Minnesota 


24,100 


3.2 


Massachusetts 


22,500 


3.0 


Virginia 


20,700 


2.7 


Oregon 


17,400 


2.3 


Louisiana 


14,100 


1.8 


Florida 


12,700 


1.7 


Colorado 


10,500 


1.4 


Michigan 


?0,400 


1.4 


TOTAL 


606^300 


79. 7Z 


Other 


154.600 


20. 3Z 


TOTAL 


760.900 


100. OZ 



SOURCE: Annual Report , Office of Refugee Resettlement » 1986. 



To sunoarise, the following factors have influenced the current 
geographical distribution of refugees upon their initial arrival in the U.S.: 

o U.S. placement policies that recognised the legitimacy of family 
reunification and which led to placement of most Indochinese refugees in areas 
that already had high concentrations of refugees; 

o Formal placement policies that reduced the placement of refugees 
without family ties into high impact areas and encouraged the development of 
new resettlement sites; and 

o A growing diversity among the refugee populations now being settled. 
This contributes on the one hand to high concentration (since most non- 
Indochinese refugees are mora hig)dy concentrated than the Indochinese) and on 
the other to the Introduction of new refugee settlement sites » i.e., places 
which received few Indochinese refugees but are receiving large numbers of 
other groups. (Forbes, 1985: p. 24.) 



As noted earlier, there is less information available on secondary 
migration patterns of the more recent arrivals than on the 1975 Indochinese 
refugees because after 1981 aliens were no longer required to register vith 
the Immigration and Naturalisation Service. "Therefore, a valuable data 
source on secondary migration has been lost* (Forbes, 1985: p. 24). 
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The folloirliig picture of secondary algratlon between July 1981 and June 
1984 Is based on reports froB public assistance agencies: 

o Of the refngees receiving public assistance » 94^600 or 73 percent » 
were living in the State in which they were resettled initially. 

o Of the 34^400 refugees (27 percent of those receiving public 
assistance) who had aoved to another State» nearly 22^000 (6:: percent) had 
«oved to California. Hew York was the second favored destination » attracting 
2^400 people t or 7 percent. 

o AlBOSt all States experienced both gains and losses due to secondary 
■igration. 

o Outnigranta counted in this survey rapresented 15 percent of all of 
the refugees who arrived froB July 1981 to June 1984. In about 15 States » a 
auch higher than average proportion of arrivals left the State and sought 
assistance in another State. Most of these States fron which outvigration 
occurred have sore restrictive welfare eligibility criteria^ lower benefits » 
and/or are States that have resettled large nuabers of non-Indochinese 
refugees. 

0 There was a substantial amount of refugee population exchange between 
contiguous or geographically close States^ a pattern consistent with general 
U.S. migration patterns. (Forbes^ 1985: p. 25.) 

Several factors have contributed to the extensive refugee movement into 
Califomia» In addition to those already described aarller in discussing the 
secondary migration patterns of the 1975 Indochlnese arrivals. These include 
cash and medical assistance policy changes which led to the termination from 
assistance of large numbers of refugees in Washington and Oregon^ a signifi- 
cant portion of whom moved to California; and the decision on the part of the 
Rmong community to establish a new cominity in the Central Valley of 
California. (Forbes^ 1985: p. 25.) 

Labor Market Experiences 

Refugees 

Ilie prospects for refugee economic self-sufficiency appear promising in 
the long-run; but In the short*run the data ahow low labor force participa- 
tion » high unemployment » large numbers living below the poverty line^ and 
substantial reliance on public assistance programs. 

According to the Office of Refugee Resettlement » the most recent national 
survey on refugee participation In the labor force (Fall 1985) ahows that only 
44 percent of all Southeast Asian refugees over the age of 16 were employed or 
actively aaeklng work» compared with 65 percent of the U#S. population aa a 
whole* Included In this statistic are refugees who entered the United States 
from May 1980 through April 1985. About 17 percent of refugees In the labor 
force were unemployed » as compared with 7 percent In the overall U.S. 
population. (ORR» 1986: p. 100.) 
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These coaparlsone with the Dnlted States population are affected by the 
inclusion of Duaerous Southeast Asian refugees who have been la the country 
for only a short tiae and the exclusion froa the saaple of refugees who 
arrived before Nay 1980. Nevertheless, when eaployaent status is considered 
separately by year of entry^ the results indicate the relative success of 
earlier arrivals and the relative difficulties faced by aore recent arrivals. 
Refugees arriving In 1985 had a labor force participation rate of 28 percent 
and an uneaployaent rate of 50 percent; those who had arrived in 1984 had a 
labor force participation rate of 42 percent and an uneaployaent rate of 36 
percent. However, refuge 'S who had arrived In 1980 have participated in the 
labor force at a stable rate of about 56 percent over the past three years and 
have an uneaployaent rate In 1985 of about 18 percent. (ORR, 1986: pp. 
100-101.) 

A study by the Institute for Social Research, "Southeast Asian Refugee 
Self-sufficiency Study" (ISR: 1985), ezaained local eaployaent patterns aaofig 
aore recently arrived refugees who lived in five sites: Houston; Orange 
County, California; Boston; Seattle; and Chicago. Their survey was conducted 
in 1983 aaong refugees who had arrived in the United States since 1978. 
Uneaployaent rates were found to be relatively high in all sites, ranging from 
25 percent in Houston to 57 percent in Seattle. The study noted that these 
rates are higher than overall U.S. uneaployaent at that tiae (10.1 percent), 
and higher than the rates for blacks (19.8), Hispanics (14.8) and teenagers 
(23.6) . 

According to ORR's annual report, "The kinds of Jobs that refugees find 
in the United States are often different in type and socio-econoaic status 
froa those they held in their country of origin" ((»R, 1986: p. 103). For 
exaaple, whereas 39 percent of the eaployed adults saapled had held white 
collar jobs in their country of origin, only 16 percent hold siallar Jobs in 
the United States. Conversely, far mtb Southeast Asian refugees hold blue 
collar or aervice Jobs in the U.S. th«n they did in their countries of origin. 

Other researchers docuaent that iaadgrants coaing from higher 
socio-econoalc status in their country of origin Initially take Jobs that are 
lower in status; but with tlae, their status iaprovcs. These researchers note 
that the pattern of occupational aobility revealed by recent research on 
refugees, therefore, is siailar to that found in research on iaalgrantSi 

According to Forbes, "It Is too soon to tell if Southeast Asian refugees 
will begin the upward diab or if they will be able to regain their foraer 
socio-econoaic levels." The situation- for refugees, at least during their 
initial tiae in the United States, is not the saae as for other iaaigrants 
because of their special eligibility for a range of public assistance pro- 
graas. Alf/O, they have not had the opportunity to plan their aove to this 
country. (Forbes, 1985: p. 7.) In "The Bconoalc Progress of iHslgrants: Soae 
Apparently Universal Patterns," Barry Chiswick found that iaaigrants who 
aigrate for political reasons — in this case, refugees froa Cuba — take 
longer to close the gap in earnings than do those who aigrate for cconoalc 
reasons. (Chiewlck in Fellner, 1980.) 
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Pour othtr studlts provided Infonatlon on the type of eaployment that 
refugees have found. As noted by Porber» this Inforaatlon I0 useful In 
assessing whether Initial enployisent is likely to lead to long-term 
self-sufficiency. (Forbes, 1985.) 

For exaaple. In *Labor Force Participation and Bmploysent of Southeast 
Asian Refugees In the United States/ Robert Bach found that over 40 percent 
of the refugees worked In manufacturing, with almost 25 percent working in 
retail tTade. Professionals accounted for 15 percent of the eaploytd. More 
epedflcally, four broad occupational categories employed the vast aajorlty of 
refugees: technical, sales, r^nd administrative support (24,4 percent), ser- 
vice (21.9), precision production, craft and repair (21.4), and operators and 
fabricators (19.3). (Bach, 1984.) 

Within these occupations, refugees tend to hold low-skilled positions. 
More than one-fourth of those in the service sector are Janitors and cleaners, 
with another 40 percent working in food preparation and distribution (cooks, 
kitchen workers, waiters and waitresses and their assistants). Another large 
percentage of refugees work ^n the electronics industry, generally in 
unskilled support positions. 

According to one study, f here is some evidence which suggests that 
refugees may be moving into the underground cash economy. In "The 1975 
Refugees: Their First Five Tears in America," Reginald Baker and David North 
traced the employment rates and Social Security earnings of refugees who 
arrived in 1975. (Baker and North: 1984.) They found that self-declared 
employment rates amoKg msn increased over time, while reported Social Security 
income decreased. Onable to find any other explanation for this phenomenon, 
they hypothesised that some refugees who had previously been employed in Jobs 
that paid into the Social Security system were in Jobs that paid "under the 
counter." 

North found that refugees have problems finding Jobs that pay enough to 
take then out of poverty. In "Refugee Earnings and Utilisation of Financial 
Assistance Programs," he concluded that their earnings place many of them in 
the lower tiers of the U.S. labor market (North: 1984). Also, the study by 
ISR found that 50 percent of the households they sampled fell below the 
federal poverty level, but noted that over time refugees are likely to rise 
above this level. For example, households in the U.S. for four months or less 
had income that was only 46 percent of the poverty level; after three years 
^hey had income that was one and one half times the poverty level. 

Illegal Immigrants 

With regard to the employment and earnings of undocumented workers, the 
general consensus of most studies is that they are concentrated in the low- 
wage, low-etatus secondary labor market. Researchers are generally consistent 
in their findings that illegals earn aubstantially less than their U.S. 
counterparts. Also, average hourly wages differ significantly according to 
both their region of origin and region of U.S. employment. Mexican illegals 
were found to have the lowest earnings. Next lowest are other Veetem 
Hemisphere aliens. Beetem Hemisphere illegals had the higheet earnings. The 
lowest earnings were in the Southwest, with the highest average hourly earn- 
ings on the Bast Coast. In terms of specific industries, the lowest earnings 
are in agriculture. 
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Po'^lovlng !• a taaplt of tht cast atudj lltaratura on tha aaployiiant and 
•anlnga of Tarloaa groups* 

In his raport on lllagal Carlbbaan migrants In tha Haw Tork-Nav Jarsay 
araa» Dasatrlos Papadaaatrloa Indlcatad that thaj vara aaplojad prlvarlly In 
sacondary sactor laanufacturlng and lov lairal sarvlea occupations* 
(PapadaMtrlou» 1985: pp* ICHll*) Thalr aanlngt vara slsllar to thosa 
raportad hj Poltras for his Costa Riean aupla and "hosa raportad hj David 
North and Marlon Roustoun for thalr Bastam Haaisphara saapla — In othar 
words » conaldarablj hlghar than thosa pravlouslj raportad for Naxican lllagal 
allana* 

San Antonio was tha slta of an aarlj study by Gllbart Cardanaa antltlad» 
**Manpowar lapact and Problaaa of Maxlcan lllagal Allans In m Urban I ^bor 
Markat*** Tha study was basad on flald Intarvlawa with 100 aaployad uuappra* 
handad Naxican lllagal allana» a covparabla population of Naxican-AMricans^ 
blacks » and Anglos » as wall as intarvlawa with aaployars^ govarnMnt offl* 
clals» and othars in tha San Antonio araa* INS data on Maxlcan lllagal aliens 
apprahandad in San Antonio in aarly 1975 wara also axaainad* On tha subject 
of aaployaant and aamlngs» Cardanaa concluded that illegals in San Antonio 
worked **ln occupation^t in ainiiffal Jobs th^'t aany local residents do not want 
because of tha nature of work and the haaardous conditions**' Quotir4g further: 

Mexican lllagal aliens relative to other ainorities 
experience lower average hourly earnings » are 
concentrated in low paying and low atatus joba» 
uaually in construction^ wholesale and retail 
trada» and service Industries (Cardenas » 1976: p* 2)* 

More specifically^ he found that tha average hourly earnings for Mexican 
illegals were $2*15» coaparad to $2*55 for Maxlcan-Aaericans^ $2*68 for 
blacks » and $3*72 for Anglos* Alwost half (49 percent) of the Mexican illegal 
aliens earned less than the then-winiam wage of $2.10 an hour* (Cardenaa^ 
1976: p* 113*) Tha Mexican illagala were concentrated in awall antarpriaes 
that were highly lii%bor*intensive» principally in conatruction^ retail and 
wholesale trada» atfinufacturlng^ and services. (Cardenas^ 1976: p* 93*) 

A study conducted in 1978 by Avanta Syataaa^ Inc*» entitled^ *A Survey of 
the Undocuaented Population in T^io Texas Border Areas was based on a saaple 
of 600 apprehended and unapprehended aliana in El Paso and in the Bdinburg* 
McAllen area in the lower tio Grande valley* Tha aaabers of the saaple were 
predoainantly Mexican » aale» youngs and poorly educated* Most had lived in 
the U*S* fewer than five yaara» with tha 91 Paso population the aore peraanent 
of the two groups* (Avante Systaas» 1978*) 

The saaple waa daacrlbad aa holding joba at the bottoa of the econoalc 
ladder* Their average hourly earnings ware $2*75» but the aost frequent wag^ 
cited (the aode) waa $2.00 an hour* While aost respondents worked for saall 
buainesses eaploying one to five people » the occupational patterns differed in 
the two areas* Construction waa tha largest so*:/ce of aaployaent in El Paso» 
accounting for 19 percent » followed by agriculture (17 percent) and services 
(12 percent)* Agriculture lad the Edinburg-McAllen area at 18 percent » 
followed by doaestic services (17 percent); conrtruction eaployed 10 percent* 
(Avante Systeae» 1978: p* 33*) 
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Renearch by Shtrrl GrMSuek on lanlgrantt frra the Doalnlcan tepubllc In 
Ntw York City focu0«d on tht comparative role of docuaented and undocumented 
allent In "a labor market noted for a surplus of native labor" (Graemuck^ 
1984: p. 692). Dominicans^ she notes» mere "the largest Hispanic group of the 
new wave of immigrants entering the New York area since the 1970s" (Grasmuck, 
1984: p. 693). The study group consisted of 300 Dominicans living and working 
in New York City in 1981. There were more men than women in the sample and» 
for a large majority^ the last residence in the Dominican Rapublic was urban. 
Legal aliens accounted for 58 percent of the sample » 42 percent were 
undocumented aliens* 

Grasmuck found that while the undocumented were more likely to have been 
unemployed in the Dominican Republic than ware the documented » those who were 
employed were more likely to have worked in professional occupations. Also» 
the superior qualifications cf the undocumented aliens who were employed in 
the Dominican Republic were not generally reflected in their occupations and 
experience in the U.S. labor market. In her opinion » "this reflects the im- 
portance to employers of immigrant status » per se» rather than the individual 
characteristics of immigrants" (Grasmuck^ 1984: p. 710). The study also found 
that the legal and illegal Dominicans hold similar types of jobs. They pre- 
dominate in production manufacturing jobs» most notably as operatives in the 
textile trades » with the undocumented aliens much more likely to be employed 
in ethnic firms. 

However^ the conditions of employment of the two groups were markedly 
different. The undocumented Dominicans are more likely to be employed in the 
smallest firms » many of which appear to be "clandestine or off-the-books" 
operations; twice as likely to be non-unionised and more manageable; and 
receiving lower wages than the legal immigrant population, itself among the 
lowest*wage sectors in the city. "Approximately 40 percent fif all Dominicans 
were working at» or below» the legally established minimum wage" (Grasmuck^ 
1984: pp. 710-711). 

In common with many other studies reviewed in this paper » Grasmuck *s 
study also found that "legal status was not as sure a predictor of low-wage 
employment as gender » with the wages of most undocumented males surpassing 
those of even the documented famales" (Grasmuck^ 1984: p. 711). The author 
concluded that "one of the most important functions served by the illegal 
alien population in a labor surplus region like New York City resides pri- 
marily in its greater controlability by employers in the secondary labor 
market" (Grasmuck» 1984: p. 710). 

Research by Donald Huddle on undocumented workers in Houston's non- 
residential and highway construction industries in the early 1980 *s found that 
at least one in every three construction workers in the Houston area was an 
illegal alien. His 1985 report provides information from a survey of 200 
illegals m the construction industry in 1983. Approximately S3 percent of 
the sample earned more than $5.00 an hour» and 12 pfrcent earned more than 
$6.00 an hour. They wave employed in 15 trades » including common laborers (38 
percent)^ cement layers (15 percent)^ carpenters (14 percent)^ ironmen (8 
percent)^ and foremen (4 percent). (Huddle^ 1985: p. 4.) 
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Slncft tht Statut of Llbtrty was dadleattd a hundrtd jtan ago, the 
national orlfln of thoaa lagally antarlng tha Onltad Statea haa changed: In 
I8869 Suropeana accounted for 90 percent and Canadlana 8 percent vhereaa In 
1985» Aalana accounted for nearly half of the 570,000 legally admitted 
neweonera, Latin AMrlcana 40 percent, and Europeana only 5 percent* 

In addition to legal lanlgranta, there are an eatlnated 4 nllllon to 6 
■llllon undoeuaented allena In thla country, alight ly sore than half of whom 
are from Mexico, vith about half of the Illegal population living In 
California* 

The U.S. haa adnitted nearly tvo allllon refugeea alnce the end of World 
War II ttoatly fron the CoaBunlat-doninated countrlea* Southeaat Aalana, with 
the Vletnaneae being the largeat group, account for a large najorlty of the 
sore recent arrlvala. At the end of FT 1985, there vere approximately 760,000 
Southeast Aalana In thia country* While the Southeaat Aalana predcninate 
among refugee arrlvala alnce 1975, Cubana remain the largeat group admitted 
alnce the Second World War, totaling about 800,000. 

Where refugeea live in the U.S. la determined by initial placement and 
aecondary migration. After initial placement in thla country, aome refugees 
migrate to other areaa within the United Statta. A eauae of thla aecondary 
migration la the availability of higher benefit levela in aome Statea. Other 
factora relate to the availability of work, the dealre of refugee groups to 
live among people from their homeland and in warm dlmatea. Aa vaa the case 
vith undocumented allena, California la the State with the largeat number of 
refugeea, accounting for about 40 percent of the Southeaat Aalan refugee 
population in FY 1985. 

Economic aelf-auf ficiency ~ meaaured by labor force participation and 
employment ratea, income level and uae of public aaalatance programs 
af facta not only the Uvea of the refugeea but alao the coat of the reaett la- 
ment program, the impact of refugeea on the U.S. labor market, and, u^'timately 
the receptivity of the United Sutea to the admlaslon of refugeea. 

The review of the literature indicatea that the proapecta for refugee 
aelf-aufficiency are promialng in the long-run, but during the early period in 
thia country they experience low labor force participation, high unemployment, 
large numbera below the poverty level, and aubatantial reliance on public 
aaalatance programa. 

The moat recent national aurvey of refugeea* participation in the labor 
force ahowa that only 44 percent of the Southeaat Aalan refugeea over age 16 
were employed or actively eeeking work as compared to 65 percent for the total 
U.S. population. Generally, moat refugeea and undocumented workera who are 
•ployed tend to hold loir^vage, low-akilled poaitiona in the eecondary labor 
market. The pattern of occupational mobility revealed by recent reaearch on 
refugeea ie aimilar to that found in reaearch on immigranta. Many reaearchera 
document that immigranta coming from higgler eocio-economlc atatua in their 
countriea of origin initially take Jobe that are lower in etatua; but with 
time, their atatua increaaea until it reachea or aurpaeaea former levela. 
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The general lack of literature on the eeonottle adaptation of undocumented 
aliens la probably due to the fact that they are In this country Illegally* 
The literature that does exist Indicates that they are prliiarlly In lov-^age 
Jobs. The research on this alien group focuses prlaarlly on the Issues of 
displacement » job creation effects » li^act on vmges and working conditions » 
and use of public assistance programs which are discussed In Section II* 

B. Factors Which Affect Economic and Social Adaptation 

Most researchers suggest that among the factors vhlch Influence the 
economic and eodal adaptation of refugees are public assistance programs » 
training and employment services » their socio-economic characteristics 
(Including English language proficiency) » time spent In the U»S»» and ethnic 
community organisations* 

In addition » ORR sees the ability of Southeast Asian refugees to 3eek and 
find employment In the United States as being Influenced also by the demands 
of family life and health problems. For those under the age of 25 » the pur- 
suit of education was the overriding concern » according to the 1985 survey* 
*For those between the ages of 25 and 44^ family needs also became a major 
concern » and for those over the age of 44 » health problems predominated as a 
reason for not seeking work" (ORR» 1986: P* 104). 

For illegal entrants (as well as legal)^ a major factor appears to be 
occupatlonal-klnshlp networks. Some factors wh ch affect the economic and 
social adaptation of refugees » such as their special eligibility for public 
assistance programs » do not to any large extent affect legal and Illegal 
Immigrants. 

Public Assistance Programs 

The situation for refugees » at least during their e-^rly period In the 
U.S.» Is not the same as for Illegal Immigrants because of refugees* special 
eligibility for a range of public assistance programs. 

Benefit levels and eligibility criteria exert a significant Influence on 
refugee employment. Information contained In the works of Baker and North » 
Mid Forbes and others » indicate that residence In a State with a generous 
public assistance system depresses employment rates for refugees. For 
example » refugees living In California and other high benefit States — 
particularly those that permit two parent families to receive AFDC — were 
found to have lower labor force participation rates than those residing 
elsewhere In the United States* Refugees living In Texas and other States 
with low benefit levels and restrictive eligibility guidelines tended to have 
higher labor force participation than those living In States with the opposite 
characteristics* The depressed employment rates found In States with generous 
welfare benefits » particularly Calif ornla^ have been documented In studies of 
the experiences of Southeast Asians who arrived since 1975* (Forbes » 1985; 
Baker and North, 1984.) 
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Training nd Broloy— nt Strvictg 

Th« participation of rafugaaa in language and other training programs is 
likely to influence entry into the labor market , with those in training during 
the day less likely to be in the labor force. According to Forbes, "The 
causal relationship betiieen service use and labor force participation is a 
difficult one to measure. However » it is unclear if refugees are in training 
programs because they do not feel that they are ready to seek vork, or if they 
do not seek work because they are in training programs. Vhatever the direc- 
tion, the value placed on education and training is clear from the research 
findings" (Forbes, 1985: p. 13). In the 1985 survey of Southeast Asian 
refugees, almost 34 percent of the 25 to 34 year old refugees and 83 percent 
of the 16 to 24 year olds cited the pursuit of education as the major reason 
for not seeking work. Only 6 and 12 percent, respectively, of these two 
groups, cited lack of knowledge of English as the reason for not seeking Jobs. 
(ORR, 1986: p. 104.) 

Forbes notes that another indication that training is likely to retard 
early entry into the labor force comes from an examination of improvements in 
English language proficiency. When looking at refugees mho arrived in the 
same year and controlling for other characteristics, it appears that improve- 
ments in English come at the expense of early labor force participation. 
"Studies have shown that enrollment in language training, as compared with 
employment, is most likely to lead to improvements in language proficiency and 
later success in the labor market" (Forbes, 1985: p. 13). 

Most studies indicate that the informal networks of ethnic and American 
associates more frequently result in job placements than do the more formal 
Job services. In a finding that parallels other research, ISR found that half 
of the sample of recent Southeast Asian refugees had located employment 
through personal contacts (friends, relatives or their own activities), and 
another 14 percent through American sponsors and local churches; "only 29 
percent attributed Job placements to formal employment services and 
resettlement agencies" (Forbes, 1985: p. 13). 

In examining the use of employment services by refugees in greater 
detail, ISR found that employment services covered everything from orientation 
to the American Job mmrket and workplace to assistance in identifying Jobs and 
actual Job placement. "Thirty percent of the refugeer received employment 
services, with 31 percent of these receiving them from resettlement agencies, 
18 percent from schools and 20 percent from other providers" (Forbes, 1985: 
pp. 13-14). 

Economic Conditions 

Information on the effects of economic conditions in the U.S. on the 
employment of illegal immigrants is generally included in the literature on 
the role of occupational*-kinahip networks on this group. It is through these 
networks that illegal (as well as legal) entrants learn of the economic 
conditions and the availability of work in Ijcal communities. This discussiori 
is presented later in the paper. The effects of U.S. economic conditions on 
the employment of refugees has been addressed in the report hy the Refugee 
Policy Group (Forbes, 1985) and in "Refugee Earnings and Utilisation of 
Financial Assistance Programs," by David North. 
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The RftfugM Policy Group's €xaadnatlon of the raployMnt history of 
refugeea who arrived in 1975 found that thoae refugeea were edveraely affected 
by the econovic receaaion of the early 1980 *a« In 1981 » the unesploynent rate 
for 1975 arrivala vaa 6.4 percent » lover than the overall U.S. rate of 7.5 
percent. By 1982» hoveveri after the effeeta of the recei»aion had been felt» 
this groupie unesployMnt rate incraaaed to 12.7 percent » higher than the U.S. 
rate of 9.9 percent. In 1983» the 1975 arrivala* uneaployaent reaained high 
(12.1 percent). In 1984 » when the aconoay showed aignificant iaprovenent^ the 
rate fell to 6.S percent^ again below the overall U.S. rate. (Forbea^ 1985.) 

The atudy concluded that *it appears* that during refugees* firat few 
yeara in the U.S.^ their raploynent ia prisarily controlled by factors related 
to their ^refugee atatua and experiencea and to policiea regarding their eli* 
gibility for public aaaiatance^ rather than to the stste of the U.S. economy. 
With esch psssing yesr in the country » they ere sore likely to be employed 
until they reach *whst could be celled aquilibriua* with the genersl level of 
unemployment rstes for the totsl U.S. *It Is sfter this point thst the 
likelihood of continued employment Is more effected by conditions in the U.S. 
economy than by other fsctors relsted to their refugee ststus* (Forbes » 1985: 
p. 15). 

According to Norths one resson ihe Southesst Asisns who srrived in 1975 
had lover rstes of cssh sssistsnce usage sfter three years then the 1980 
srrivals vss the ststus of the U.S. economy. 

Quoting: 

Perhsps one of the ressons for the lower sssistsnce 
rstes for the 1975 cohort wss thst sfter they had been 
here three yesrs they hsd been feeing s nstionsl 
unemployment rste of 6.1 percent; but the 1980 cohort » 
sfter three yesrs » wss fscing a 9.6 percent rste. This 
wss borne out in the Bsch-6ordon«-Haines*Howell srticle» 
which ststed thst the unemployment rste for Indochinese 
refugees hsd risen from 15.5 percent in the fell of 1981 
to 24.1 percent (more then twice the nstionsl U.S. sversge) 
in the fell of 1982. Further^ . . . refugee esmings were 
bsdly sffected by the 1981*83 recession. Both high unem- 
ployment rstes end low wsges incresse the use of caah 
assist snce (Norths 1984: p. 50). 

Socio-Economic Chsrscteristics 

Refugees 

Existing studies revesl that a refugee *a experiencea prior tu entering 
the Unitmd Statea have a profound effect on later adjustment. Education in 
the refugeea* countriea of origin ia among the important predictora of labor 
force participation 9 after controlling for other factora auch aa language 
proficiency^ age^ gender » and length of time in the United Statea. For 
example 9 in **Labor Force Participation and Employment of Southeaat Aaian 
Refugeea^* Bach found that each additional year of education before arrival 
givea the more educated a 3 percentage point advantage in labor force 
participation over the leaaer trained. (Bach» 1984.) 
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Most studltt^ looking at tbt rolatlonthlp bttvotu English language 
profleltncy and labor force participation » have aaphaalsad tha Isportance of 
language akilla. For exaaple» the 1985 aunrej of Southeaat Aalan refugees 
found that labor force participation aaong thoae who apoke English fluently 
"vas alailar to that for the overall U.S. population. lefugees who spoke no 
English^ hovever^ had a labor force participation rate of IS percent and an 
oaployMnt rate of 41 percent" (OUt» 1986: p. 105). 

Sone researchers have questioned whether If is language Itaelf or other 
factors that aostly affect refugees* ability to find e^loyment. They point 
out that the likelihood that a refugee fcnova English prior to arrival Is af- 
fected by other factors that are, thraaelves» influential In predicting suc- 
cess In the labor aarket. These factors Include prevloua education, previous 
exposure to English apeakera, and year of entry (those who arrived In 1975 
were aore likely to apeak Engllah on arrival than were later aigrants). 
Slailarly, the likelihood that a refugee will Increaae his or her under- 
standing of Engllah is related to other considerations » auch as errollwent In 
a language training ptograa. 

Illegal laaigrantcg 

Studies which addreas the aodo-econoaic characteristics of illegal 
entrants Indicate that non-Mexican undocuaented workera tend to be bef:ter 
educated and aore successful In the U.S. labor aarket than their Mexican 
counterparts^ at least as aeasured by wages earned. 

These studies Include a suaaary of the available research on the 
characteristics of both Mexican and non^xlcan Illegal aliens » by North and 
Houstoun. (North and Houston, 1976.) 

Findings froa these and other atudles suggest that Mexican Illegal aliens 

are: 

o young adults, predoodnantly, but not exclusively aale; 
o poorly educated; 

o priaarily, but by no aeans entirely, faravorkers 
froB rural areaa in Mexico; 

o econoaically aotlvated; 

o eaployed at or near the bottoa of the U.S. labor aarket, 

i.e., generally low-pay, lowstatus, and low skilled workers; and 

o likely to aend a algnlf leant proportion of their U.S. 
earned incoae to dependents in their hoaeland. 

The average age recorded for tho different atudy groups was 27-28. Men 
were heavily predoainant in nearly all of the atv^dles. The great aajorlty of 
the Illegal Mexican aliens in all study groups had less than six years of 
schooling. (The predoainance of aales, however, relates at least in part to 
the ways aaaplas were consttacted. Horth-Rouston, for exaaple, was one of 
aeveral studlea of apprehended Illegal iMlgrants, and INS tactics are such 
that aost of those they catch are aales.) 
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Another tlsnlfleaiit finding of the llort)r*Roustoun suMary was that the 
Maxlcana In the aaaple vere ^'eonalatently Terj different fros the reapondenta 
from elaewhere In the world. Thla difference vaa found to be particularly 
pronounced In the r^e of thoae Hexlcana living In the Southveat^ particularly 
In the countlea bordering Mexico** (North and Houaton^ 1976: p. 93). 

While alallar In age to the Mexican group» the Veatem healaphere and 
Eaatem Heslaphere allena found to differ aharply froa the Mexlcana In 
term of their educational attalnaent and ability to apeak Engllah. In con* 
treat to the aTerage of A.9 yeara of achool for Maxlcana » Weatem Henlaphere 
allena had an average of 8«7 jeara^ and Baa tern Healaphere allena had an 
average of 11.9 yeara » doae to the U.S. averager Of the Mexican group^ 76.4 
percent did not apeak Engllah^ compared to 53.2 percent of the Weatem 
Reslaphere group and 16.2 percent of the Eaatem Beslapheie group. The non* 
Mexican aample had aore dependenta In thla country and f nrer back hoae than 
the Mexlcana. Thej had ala been In the U.S. allghtlv ..anger than the 
Mexlcana. (North and Houaton^ 1976: p. 95.) 

Cowunlty Organlaatlona and Networking 

Since the founding of thla nation^ ethnic coMinltlea In the U.S. have 
played an Important political and econosl.: role In aupport of their aembera. 
Ethnic aupport atmcturea aerve aa InterMdlarlea between the new arrival and 
U.S. aodety^ helping Imlgranta and refugeea leam of aalnatrean expectations 
and cominlcatlng ethnic Intereata to dedalon-ukera and Inatltutlons outside 
the coanunlty. (Forbea^ 1985.) 

Refugees 

With regard to refugeea » the w>at covprehenalve atudy on thla aubject la 
by SRI Intematlonal which exaalned the role of the Southeaat Aalan ethnic 
conunlty at the local level. (SRI» 1983.) 

The atudy found that Southeaat Aalan refugee coamnltlea ahare aone 
conmon eleaenta^ regardleaa of ethnicity. Inforaal aodal networkat 
particularly faiilllal onea» play an laportant role. In addition » refugees 
alao aet up «ore foraal organisational including rellgloua inatltutlonat 
bualneaa and aelf-help orgadsatlona. Theae latter lnatltutlona» generally 
referred to In the literature aa ''■utual aaalatance aaaodatlona** (MAAa)^ 
aerve aeveral purpoaea. Som are primarily aoclal or cultural In nature » while 
others offer educational » ewployaant and other aervlcea to their «esbera and 
to the broader ethnic Ciiawinlty. MAA*a are either aupported by the connunlty 
Itaelf or receive funda froa non-refugee aourcea» Including govemoient 
agendea. 

SRI noted that» of the MAAa they atudled» «oat were not particularly 
active. Few MAAa brought aawbera together regularly or had a conalatent aet 
of actlvltlea. While few refugeea report active Involveiwnt In MAA actlvl- 
tlea» aoae do take advantage of the aervlcea offered. 

Over tlM» the development of MAAa Into aervlce organlaatlona has 
Increaaed. Through the Office of Refugee Reaattleaent (ORR) the federal 
govemaent haa provided Incentive granta to Statea to encourage them to fund 
refugee organlaatlona aa aervlce pcovldera. 
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SRI found that tthnle eoHinltlat play a role in attlstlng refugees 
toward both aodal and aeonoalc adjustMnt. SRI*s study of self ^sufficiency 
also nphasisas the ethnic comnity^ and sore specifically^ the ethnic houiie- 
hold as a aajor deteralnant of aconoaic adaptation. According to 8RI» the 
ethnic coMsnity serres aany purposes. It is a source of social » emotional » 
and spiritual support during a period in which aany refugees are confused 
about their futures. It is also a source of ttore tangible support. Refugees 
within a given ethnic coaaunity pool aoney for both living expenses and to 
begin business ventures. The coaaunity thus serves as a surrogate banking 
institution. Horeover^ shared housing is used to ainiaise expenses and 
increase the likelihood that eaployaent will lead to self-sufficiency. 

In exaaining the interactions between refugee and non-refugee 
coaaunitiest SRI founds not surprisingly » that language and cultural barriers 
haapered th^se interactions. Vhile refugees are often perceived to be iso- 
lationist » wanting to socialise priaarlly with aeabers of their own nation- 
ality » there is evidence that social assiailavtion is taking place over tiae» 
especially aaong the younger graeration. 

The refugee coaaunity^ through both its foraal and inforaal networks » 
provides direct services to aeabers of the coaaunity. HAAs are becoalng aore 
iaportant as sources of eduational services » eaployaent services^ translation 
and interpretation » aental health services and others. Moreover » the ethnic 
coaaunity structures help refugees access other services. "Perhaps » aost 
iaportant » it is through Inforaal refugee networks that aany refugees find 
Jobs» having been referred to eaployers by other refugees" (Forbes » 1985: 
p. 21). 

SRI found that the effectiveness of ethnic organizations Is influenced by 
% variety of factors » for exaaple^ "their financial resources; the capacity of 
their leaders and staff to perfora functions expected of thea; divisions 
within the coaaunity that can fragaent service delivery; the ethnic coaau- 
nity*s knowledge of services and prograas outside of their own network; and 
the need of refugees for the services provided by MAAs" (Forbes » 1985: p. 21). 

• 

SRI concluded that the foras of support offered by the kthnic coaaunity 
are crucial In the adjustaent of refugees. As SRI stated » "On the whole » the 
intangible support provided by the coaaunity positively affects the social and 
econoaic adjustaent of refugees » even though aoae refugees aight becoae 
socially isolated by relying exclusively on the coaaunity for support." In 
this respect » the Southeaat Asian coaaunity is following a pattern previously 
adopted by aany other laalgrant groups. (Forbes^ 1985: pp. 21-22.) 

Another source of assistance for refugees are volunteer resettleaent 
agencies (Volags). Since the end of World War II » virtually all refugees who 
caae to the United States have been sponsored by these agencies » aost of which 
find relatives^ Aaerican faailiea^ congregations^ or professional staff as 
"sponsors" for Individual refugees. 

In a study by Norths at. al.» of the voluntary resettleaent agencies^ the 
authors found that volunteer agencies provide capacities and continuity 
lacking in public agencies. Volags are aore flexible in sise and function 
than units of govemaent^ can bring private resources to bear» have dedicated 
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•taffn and avoid potantlal blaa toward i9tlfare» and they are knovledgeable 
aboutj and aenaltlve to» ethnic differences and the special problems of 
refugees* f^^'^rth^ Levin and Wagner » 1982* ) 

r /oer studies on the relationship between specific terms of 
sponsorship sad t^loyMnt oiitcoMS» SRI found no Independent Influence on 
•elf*sttfflclenc7 hj sponsorohip models whereas Bach found a significant 
effect* The lach study indicated that» after controlling for other Tariables^ 
refugees resettled by American families have higher labor force participation 
rates than do those assisted by relatiTes» congregations or professional 
staff* According to the Refugee Policy Group» ""The differences in findings 
may be explained by the measures used in the two studies* SRI examined public 
assistance utilise, ton and income » whereas Bach looked at labor force 
participation* It is possible that refugees sponsored by African families 
are more likely to look for work» but they may be no more likely to find 
employment that takes them out of poverty* (Forbes » 1985: pp* 12-13)* 

Illegal Immigrants 

One of the major themea that emerged from the literature is the very 
important role occupational-kinship networks play in the adaptation of 
illegal (and le^^l) immigrants to the U*S* Inoor market* Most of the 
research on this subject » and it is vaat» indicates that these networks not 
only benefit immigrant workers » but alao aoms U*S* employere^ by assuring 
employment stability* Further » theae networks tend to ehut out some U*S* 
workers from access to parte o' the labor market » thereby effectively 
displacing them* 

Following is a aample of the considerable literature which addresses the 
role of occupational-kinship networka as viewed by researchers of various 
localities and induatries* 

Several atudles have ahown that migrant networke mitigate against the 
exploitation of aliens and provide for akill advancement for them (e*g*» 
Bailey and Freedman^ 1981; Valdinger» 1982 » 1982a)* However » advancement ends 
where the network ends» effectively capping the potential for upward mobility* 
(Baca & Bryan» 1980*) Theee networka also provide stability in employment 
situations by providing a recruitment track which compeneates for the 
transitory nature of aoms undocumented employment (e*g*» Bailey and Freedman» 
1981)* Finally^ networka act as a private eafety net for new immigrants » 
legal and illegal » helping them find employment as an alternative to public 
aei*vices at the taxpayer's sxpense (e*g*» Cornelius^ 1981)* 

It haa alao been argued that immigrant recruitment networks result in tne 
displacement of U*S* workere emtting up what are in effect doeed ehops» rein- 
forced by a language barrier* Philip Martin atated that» "Network recruitment 
has ahttt the California harveat market to Anglos and blacks for over a decade » 
and aimilar ethnic endavea are emerging in a variety of manufacturing and 
aervice enterpriaea" (Martin » 1985: p* 5)* According to Huddle » networking or 
"dosed circuit* recruitment contributes to the displacement of U*S* workers* 
"Once illegal aliena make op a lar<$e part of a firma*a labor force » they tend 
to become the dominant work forc^>* (Huddle » 1985: p* 19)* Furthermore » by en- 
couragiug akill advancement » networks perpetuate illegal migration by creating 
vacancies 4h lower level jobs and providing the mechaniam to bring in new 
illegal workere to fill them* (Houstoun» 1983*) 
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In thtlr study bastd on Inttnrlnitt In 1979 with owt 1^400 unapprehended 
Mexican undoeuMnted workers In the Los Angeles area, RsTnaldo Baca and Dexter 
Bryan found that networks retard the upward sobllltj of the aliens hj llwlrlng 
their opportunities to the reach of the networks* Tliej concluded that se^l* 
^ skilled operative work constituted an occupational celling for Mexican undocu- 
mented workers, and argued that this reflected *the realities of occupational 
opportunities and a dependency upon the occupatlonal-klnshlp network*" (Baca 
and Bryan, 1980: p. 43)« The Importance of these networks In the occupational 
experience of undocuaented workers Is underscored >7 the authors: 

The slwllarltj In the occupational experiences 
of undocumented workers and. Indeed, the presence 
of undocumented workers In specific restaurants 
and factories reflect the meshing of occupational 
opportunities with active recruitment In the 
occupatlonal-klnshlp network" (Baca and Bryan, 
1980: p. 42). 

A key passage repeated In the Cornelius studies of both Southern 
California and the San Francisco Bay areas described the role of Mexican 
kinship networks as follows: 

Blnatlonal Mexican kinship networks now operate 
effectively to channel new migrants directly 
into those Job types, firms, and sectors of 
the Southern California economy where Mexican 
labor already predominates. Toung, flrst-*tlme 
migrants are placed In temporary, low*level Jobs, 
while older, more experienced ones are directed 
to more stable, better paying work. Vacancies 
occurring in thAse firms are typically filled by 
Mexican Imalgrants who are relatives or friends of 
current employees, who recommend them to their 
•mployers* This referral process Itself may be 
one of the reasons why direct competition between 
Mexican migrants and U«S. bom workers for the same 
Jobs is Infrequent** (Cornelius, 1982: pp. 36-37; 
1982a: p. 28). 

Valdlnger*s study of the New York garment Industry concluded that the 
competitive advantage of Imlgrant firms derived In large part from the 
occupatlonal-^klnshlp networks which characterise the Immigrant community: 

The competitive advantage of the Immigrant firm 
derives from their Interpretation of economic and 
social roles* In the iMlgrant firm, production 
technology Is organised around the social relation* 
ships of kinship, friendship, and comaon nationality 
and these relationships yield privileged access to 
the Immigrant labor force (Haldlnger, 1982: p. 172). 
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Ballty and Frfedaan In thtlr 1981 study of the Mtv York restaurant Indus- 
try noted that *the network hiring coveon in the iHigrant coannity creates 
an environaental stability even when there is frequent individual turnover and 
in effect provides the best of both worlds by eliainating the wage increases 
associated with long tenure** (Bailey and FreedMn» 1981: p» 89). 

Joseph Ralven and Craig Frederickson also noted the importance to both 
the undoeuaented workers and the eaployers of the iaaigrant networks referred 
to by one employer as the *^eicican connect ion*" (Nalven and Frederickson » l9Biz 
p« 41 )• The authors noted: 

The systeM that supply the labor (whether they 
be the longstanding^ faaily-^and-^friend networks 
or the crass labor brokers) cannot be taken 
lightly. They are well entrenched and will go 
to great lengths to protect their vested interests. 
Add to this the eaployers* strong preference for 
undocumented Mexican workers and the situation al- 
most totally excludes the available U»S» domestic 
worker (Nalven and Frederickson » 1982: p. 44)» 

Like the studies of the garment and restaurant industries discussed 
above » research on the agricultual industry also emphasises the importance of 
occupational*kinship networks in the ongoing recruitment of undocumented 
foreign workers » particularly Mexicans* Kichard Mines and Philip Martin 
described the operation of this process in California agriculture as follows: 

Most farmworkers are hired by foremen who ask 
current worker* to recruit their friends and 
relatives » recruitaent practice that helps to 
explain why workers from a particular Mexican 
village are concentrated in a certain area and 
set of commodities in California. The illegal 
status of most entry level farmworkers rein* 
forces this concentration effect because employed 
friends and relatives often send money and border 
crossing advice to Mexico and then provide or 
arrange housing and a U.S. Job. Twenty years 
of such post*bracero recruitment have forged 
such strong networks between California Jobs 
and Mexican villages that a Mexican worker's 
place in the farm labor market is determined 
primarily by .lis network (Mines aud Martin» 
1984: p. 170). 

Huddle also commented on the effectiveness of immigrant occupational 
networks^ which he suggested resulted in the displacement of U.S. youth in the 
Houston area. He describes the operation of these networks as follows: 

Illegals often have more effective Job search 
networks than do local American workers. Illegals 
comprise a ready pool of surplus labor which reaches 
into areas of Mexico itself. Increased demand for 
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labor In Houston sett up a atrltt of tlgnala which 
ara quickly tranatdtted fros any job site vhare 
lllagala work to tha local lllagal pool* The 
algnal la alaultanaoualy tranaslttad to coyotaa 
and aausglara who ara not only paaalva racaptora 
of thoaa wlahlng to laava Maxlco for U«S. Joba, 
but who alao accurately racrult workara fron job 
altaa In Maxlco Itaalf • «t hava found that tha 
fraat majority of lllagala workl;^ In Rouaton 
In our aaapla case via tha aaugglar route rather 
than by wading the Rio Grande (Ruddle, 1982: p* 36 )• 

Length of Stay 

Illegal I— Igranta 

Vhlle there are aeveral atudlea which attawpt to aaaaure the length of 
atay of tha lllagal population, aoat do not apedflcally addreaa the laaue of 
how length of atay relatea to the ability to find aaployMnt or othenriae 
adapt to the U*S* aconoay* One exception la a 1986 atudy by Daaetrloua 
Papadaaetrlou and Nlcholaa DlMarslo on undocuaantad allana In the New York 
metropolitan area* Thla atudy found that aoaa undocumented workera who 
expected to be In the U*S* for an extended period Identified "aucceaa In 
adapting to the United Statea* and "economic opportunltlea In the U.S.*' aa the 
reaaon* (Papadanetrlou and DlMarslo, 1986: p« 69* ) laaaarch on thla laaue aa 
It relatea to total Immlgranta and rafugeea (for example, *Tha Effect of 
Amerlcanlsatlon on tha Eamlnga of Foralgn-bom Man,* by Barry Chlawlck) found 
that length of time In tha United Statea waa tha moat Important factor In 
explaining economic progreaa among tha total Immigrant population* In 
addition. Immigrants prograaaed vary rapidly, often overtaking the economic 
atatua of the natlve-^bom population In ten to fifteen yeara* (Chlawlck, 
1978«) 

Refugees 

In terms of refugee employment, a review of exlatlng atudles shows that 
length of realdence In the United Statea la an important factor In their 
economic progreaa* With few davlatlona, each additional year of realdence 
appeara to Improve labor force partlclpitlon, tha amploymant^populatlon ratio, 
and the unemployment rata* Nearly every atudy confine thla relet lonahlp* 

For example. In Ita atudy, *8outhaaat Aalan Refugee Self-Suff Idency 
Study** (1985), ISR found that tha percent ct refugeea In the labor force and 
the percent employed dlffera algnlflcmntly by length of time In the United 
Statea* For example, 67 percent of thoaa who had arrived In 1975 were In the 
labor force In 1984, a higher rata than tha U.S* average* On the other hand, 
tha more recent arrlvala ahowed lower participation ratea; only 30 percent of 
the 1984 arrlvala and 42 percent of the 1983 arrlvala were In the labor force 
aa of October 1984* Aa with labor force participation, employment Increaaea 
with the amount of time refugeea ara In the U*S* According to the 1984 
aurvey, *the Mnemployment rate for refugeea who arrived in 1975 waa 6*3 
percent, whereaa It waa 35*6 percent for thoaa who arrived In 1983 and 41 
percent for the 1984 arrlvala* (Forbaa, 1985: pp* 8-9)* 
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Another variable that changes over tlae la the proportion of refugees* 
households with one or aore employed persons # According to the 1984 survey » 
"over 80 percent of the households with aeabers In the U.S. for less than four 
amths have no employed sesber; about 10 percent have one enployed aember and 
less than 5 percent have two employed aeabers" (Forbes, 1985: p. 9). By the 
tlM refugees have resided In this country for sore than three years » the 
proportions have changed draaatlcally: only about 20 percent of the house-* 
holds have no employed Maber; 30 percent have one employed aeaber; and about 
50 percent of the households have two or aore aaployed. 

Finally t the capacity to becoae Independent of public assistance 
prograas^ as with eaployaent^ iaproves over tlae. According to the ISR study » 
alaost 80 percent of the Southeast Asian refugees In the U.S. for less than 
eight aonths tiere found to be fully dependent on public assistance^ coapared 
to only 30 percent aho aere dependent after three years. (ISR» 19850 

Suaaary 

As ae have seen» there are a nuaber of factors which Influence the 
econoaic and social adaptation of refugees » naaely their apeclal eligibility 
for public assistance prograas^ their personal characteristics » the aaount of 
tlae they have apent In this count ry» training and eaployaent services t and 
the availability of ethnic coaomnlty organisations. Because the undocuaented 
worker Is here Illegally^ there are very few prograas available to thea to aid 
In their econoaic and aoclal adjuataent. The Illegal population Is Inellgltle 
for ac8t public assistance progrsas. 

In suaaary » the following were the general findings of this section: 

o Residence In a State with a generous public assistance systea appears 
to depress the labor force participation rate of refugees. 

o Refugees* participation In day-'tlae language training prograas slows 
their early entry Into the labor force but la likely to lead to laproveaents 
In language proficiency and later auccess In the lab:>r aarket. 

o While refugees are affected by econoaic conditions during their first 
few years In the United States » their eaployaent Is prlaarlly Influenced by 
factors related to their characteristics » Including the ability to speak 
English^ and their apeclal eligibility for public aaalstance. 

o Refugees* education and Bngllah language proficiencies are aaong the 
aore laportant predictors of labor force participation. 

o Ethnic coaaunlty organlsatlona play a aajor role In the econoaic 
adaptation of refugees. Also, It is prlaarlly through the Inforaal refugee 
networks that aany refugees find eaployaent, hsvlng been referred to eaployers 
by other refugees. 

o Because they are better educated, non-Mexican illegal iaalgrants are 
aore successful in the U.S. labor aarket than their Mexican counterparts. 
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o Occupatioiikl-kliMhlp nttworkt play a very iaporCAnt role In the 
dtcisions of illagal iwdgrants to com to this country, as providing 

Msistanca with thtir adaptation to tha IJ,«, labor aarket. Thase networks not 
mly bcnafit tha illagal workar, but alto tht wployer by insuring a readily 
available pool of ondoeuacntad workers. 

o Ungth of residence Jt. the U.S. is an iaportant factor in the economic 
progress of refugees, a* well as for the total imlgrant population. Studies 
heve ahown that, for refugees, labor force participation, rates of employment, 
and the proportion of households with one or more employed persons improves 
with the amount of time they spend in this country. Also, their dependency on 
social service prog. declines with time spent In th TT.S. 
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!!• Iwctg of Ondocutnttd Aliens and Ktfuittt on Local CoMPunitiei 

This ttctlon oxaalMO tho Ispaet of rafugaas and undocuMntad vorkers on 
rational and local labor aarkats In ttia Unltad Staf:aa and on public aarvlca 
banaflt prograaa. Tha lltaratura focusas on thraa labor urkat Issuas: (1) 
tha aztant to which lllagal Ivalgranta and rafugaas dlsplaca U.S. workers fron 
Jobs, (2) tbalr Job craatlon affacts^ and (3) tha dagr^a to which undocuaanted 
allana and rafugaas causa a dapraaslon of wagas and working conditions. The 
discussion of the Iwpacts on aodal aarvlcas focuses on Incoae transfer 
programs 9 education and health services. 

A. Impacts on La ' >or Markets 



While there haa been a algnlflcant body of literature on the labor aarket 
Ittpacts of undocuaantad aliens » faw studies have focused directly on lapacts 
of refugees. This Is because, generally, the full Iwpacts of recent refugees 
on labor aarkets — * whether poaltlva or negative — have not yet been felt. 
The aajorlty of tha Southeast Asians, the aost Intensely studied group, have 
been In the country for a ahorter period than the Illegal laalgrants and they 
are fewer In n*««ber and less concentrated geographically. Also, the working 
age population of refugees Is aaaller than that of Illegal aliens (there are 
lots of refugee children); they are less likely to be working during their 
transitional years and acre likely than other groups to be on public aasls- 
tance or In training prograas. As aore refugees enter the lab^r force, the 
Issue of Job dlsplaceaent aay rise In aore locations. Conversely, as aore 
refugee businesses open, the labor aarket benefits of this population aay be 
aore evident where econoalc developaent occurs. 

There are differences of opinion aaong soaa researchers regarding the 
effect on the U.S. labor aarkat of undocuaanted workers, but there Is general 
agreeaent. If not a consenaus, that the lapact of Illegal entrants tends to be 
local and regional rather than national, although there Is dlsagreeaent about 
the nature of this Impact. Reaaarchers elao generally agree that the aajor 
groups affected are thos In direct cjapetltlon for the aaae Jobs. While this 
aay be an overslapllflcatlon, at one and of the apactrua are thoae who earlier 
argued that laaigranta take Jobs In what they view as a fixed-Job universe In 
ftrst )f the nuaber of available Jobs. Their basic asauaptlon la that lllagal 
latAlgrantf take Jobs that alght otherwise go to U.S. residents and/or cause 
depresr^on of wagea and working conditions, asking otherwise acceptable Jobs 
unacceptable to U.S. workers. 

At the other and are those who suggest that undocuaented workers cause 
substautlal econoalc growth and have a beneficial effect on the wages and 
aaployaent possibilities of other U.S. residents. Supporters of this position 
argue that the undocuaented as well aa tha legal entrant eauaes an axpansl >n 
in the aarket for gooda and services and thereby inducaa benefits to the 
econoay, such aa lower prices. Further, they see undocuaented ^liens as 
contributing to technological innovation and entrepreneurial activity, and, as 
a result, providing opportunities that alght otherwise not have existed. 
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In tht alddle are those who believe that Illegal lanlgratlon has nixed 
effects that my cancel each other out. Rerei the Ispact Is seen as complex » 
with the undocuMnted population affecting Job opportunities and earnings of 
different groups of dtlaens* One proponent of this Tlev^ Barry Chlsirlck^ 
noted that the ispart of iHigrants (legal and llleg 1) are not unlfom on the 
native population; aom groups gain and others lose. It Is his vlev that If 
lailfratlon Is prlurlly cosposed of lov-ekllled workers » It Is the native 
loir-ekllled worker who will suffer as the result of cowpetltlon for Jobs; 
skilled and professional workers will benefit because of the additional 
evallabllltj of Inexpensive labor end the Increased deund for goods and 
services. 

luring the 1970*e» Illegal laaigratlon was seen as prlsarllj affecting 
the labor Barketp extending well beyond Southwestern agriculture and Including 
large nunbers of aliens frow countries other than Hexlco. Most of the early 
res.^arch suggested that ondocuMnted #21ens were employed In the low-wage , 
low-status secondary labor warket^ and adversely affected U.S. resident 
workers either by dlsp'^adag. then fron Jobs or by depressing their wages and 
working conditions. This viewpoint was argued by, anong others, David North, 
Marlon Roustoun, and Valter Pogel. 

The nld-1970*a f>aw the energence of anottier theory which suggested that 
undocunented aliens had a nore or less positive effect on the labor narket. 
Chief supporters of this view appear to be Michael Plore and Wayne Cornelius 
whose research indicated that illegal innigrants tended to take low-status and 
low-nrage Jobs which U.S. cltlsens did not want anyway but wliich were essential 
to the econony. 

Recently, attention has been focused on the issue of displacenent by 
Donald Ruddle based on his study of the Houston highwsy construction industry, 
ftiddle and his associates have estinated that for every 100 undocunented 
workers enployed, 65 U.S. workers are dixplaced, a phenomenon they see as not 
United only to low^age, low-status Jobs. Furthemore, they estikated the 
cost to U.S. taxpayers at $30 billion a year for benefits to displaced U.S. 
workers. 

Buddie's findings and conclusions have been rejected by virtually all 
researchers. Most researchers believe that, although undocunented workers 
cause sons displacenent, there is insuffici^&t knowledge about the extent of 
the displacenent to neasure its iiae or costs accurately. Most research on 
Job displacenent has concluded that the enouut of displacenent is less than 
the anount estinated by Huddle. 

In sunnary, three najor thanes have energed fron the literature on the 
Inpact of undocunented aliens on the labor narket: 

o The costs and benefits of illegal innlgration are not evenly 
distributed anong consuners, enployers and enployees; nor are they evenly 
distributed anong industries or geographical areas. 
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o The impact of Illegal Imlgrants on the labor aarket depends on a 
variety of factors including their socio-econoalc characteristics and the 
•kills they possess^ and the region^ industry^ and occupations in which they 
vork* 

0 A third Mjor these is the importance of occupational-kinship networks 
in legal/illegal ethnic comunities. As discussed earlier^ most research on 
this subject indicates that these networks are significant and benefit 
undocumented workers and U.S. employers who hire them by assuring employment 
•tability. These networks also rend to shut out U.S. workers from access to 
some parts of the labor market^ thereby » in effect » displacing them. 



PisplaceL^nt of Kesident U.S. Workers 

Illegal Imaigrmnts 

There is general agreement among studies that the principal economic 
impact of illegal aliens within the United States is on the labor market. The 
evidence suggests that the greatest displacement of resident U.S. workers 
occurs in the lower vage» secondary market and» although the numbers involved 
are unkncvn^ they may be significant. It is generally in the secondary labor 
market whe^re **he disadvantaged » such as unskilled youths blacks^ Hlspanics and 
other minority groups with high unemployment rates are forced into competing 
with illeg^t . Jobs in the secondaxy labor market are characterised by their 
entry-level nature » low wages » unattractive working conditions » low status » 
and little opportunity for advancement. 

Foll'^Hrj i9 a punnary of a sample of findings from the research under- 
taken in spec;,fic U.S. regions and local communities. The findings are repre- 
inentatlve of those which address tht displacement issue. California was the 
site of a majority of these studies. Other areas examined include New York 
City, Houston, Galveston, and several border communities in Texas. Industries 

tudied in chese areas included construction, restaurants, agriculture, 
narment, automobile, and residential construction. 

Most of the research in California focused on a single city or region, 
most frequently Ion Angeles County and San Diego County. One of the most 
recent and comprehensive in scope is Thomas Muller*s The Fourth Wave ; 
California's Newest Immigra nts, published in 1985 by the Urban Institute. 

In this study, Muller briefly outlined past waves of immigration to the 
United States and defined **the fourth and current wave*" as dating to the 
1970*s, focusing on California, and being dominated by the same two groups 
that were California's first immigrant groups: Asians and Mexicans. Muller 
points out that while California is the home of one in ten Americans; it is 
now absorbing **more than one-quarter of the legal immigrants to the United 
States** {Muller, 198^! p. 4). While the study addresses the impact of 
undocumented aliens on Southern California, it generally does not 
differentiate between legal and illegal immigrants. 
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Mulltr arfuts that during the 1970*s U.S. worktrt, Including minority 
vorktrs In Southtm California, wart not displaced by legal and Illegal 
Rlapanlc worker*. (Huller» 1984 p. 13.) Ruddle has disagreed with this con- 
clusion, noting that Mailer had Indicated that while elaost 900,000 iamlgrants 
Koved Into Los Angeles County, about 1 allllon other people woved out during 
the 1970*s, and quoting Muller's stateMnt that "vorkers who could not aove 
upward or were willing to accept lower wages tended to leave the region' 
(Huddle, 1985: ^.7). 

Sheldon Naraa Investigated the lapacts of undocuaented Hlepanlc 
IwBtgrants on the garaent end restaurant Industries In Los Angeles County. 
(Maraw, 1983.) The data for the study were gathered prlaarlly by a series of 
surveys conducted froa 1979 to 1981. Maraa concluded that there was a negli- 
gible aaount of dlsplaceaent of black and Hispanic dtltens In Us Angeles 
County Uy undocuaented sewing aachlne operators. He explained that, given the 
coapetltlve nature of the Industry, Its historical search for aethods to 
secure cheap labor, and the eaployaent and production options available. It 
seeaed unlikely that garaent eaployers would be forced to rnlse wages 
significantly If the supply of undocuaented workers was curtailed. "Thus, 
very few of the alnorlty uneaployed would be willing to work as sewing 
operators" (Maraa, 1983: p. 180). 

In studying the restaurant Industry, Maraa observed that the ready 
availability of undocuaented workers for busboy/dlshwasher Jobs Is a primary 
reason eaployers face little pressure to raise wages In this Job category. 
(Maraa, 1983.) Re noted that, while "It appears that et least some dls- 
placeaent Is occurring" In the restaurant lndustr>. It does not seem to be the 
one-to-one ratio suggested by extreae advocates of the dlsplaceaent theory 
(Maraa, 1983: p. 188). 

Several studies In the San Diego area have been conducted, generally 
upder the sponsorship of local govemaent agencies. 

Conaunlty Research Associates* (CRA) 1980 study entitled, "Undocumented 
laalgrante: Their lapact on tLe County of San Diego," concluded that the 
aajorlty of Jobs held by Illegal aliens In construction and aanufacturlng 
would be acceptable to local uneaployed residents; but Jobs In retail trade, 
services, and agriculture would not, generally because of low salaries and 
etatus. (CKA, 1980.) 

More specifically, CRA concluded that undocuaented wotKers in that labor 
aarket Increased the uneaployaent rate by half a percentage point, end that 
they occupied 10,200 to 15,200 Jobs local uneaployed residents would be iHll- 
Ing to take. CRA also found that undocuaented aliens filled a ainlaum of 
3,200 to 9,700 aenial jobs which would be unacceptable to local residents. 
(CRA, 1980.) The study euggesti that, "The reaoval of these undocuaented 
laaigrants would Involve *4as»rable, ehort-tera disruptions in the regional 
econoay." These disruptions would be aost severe in the agriculture sector 
where "these workers coaprlse 34Z to 59Z of total hired eaployaent . . . , and 
a high percentage of these Job vacancies would go unfilled by U.S. dtltens" 
(CRA, 1980: p. IX). 
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In a survey of the restaurant Industry in San DlegOp Joseph Nalven and 
Craig Frederlckaon examined whether doMstle workers were being displaced 
because of eaployers* preference for Mexican undocuaented workers and em- 
ployers* unwillingness to pay the wages necesaary to attract doaastic workers • 
They observed that» "The preference given to. the Mexican undocuaented workers 
by employers is difficult to overlook" (Nalven and Prederitksonp 1982: p* 40). 
Nearly all the employers surveyed wanted a guast^orkar prograa, 44 percent 
iMuse they believed the foreigners were better workers than U.S. citisens 
and 33 percent because the ufidocuaentad repraaented a lower labor cost. Only 
22 percent of the employers surveyed believed that not enough U.S. workers 
were available for Jobs at the prevailing wages. 

Like «any other researchers » Nalven and Fred ;3rickaon noted the importance 
of migrant occupational-kinahlp networks to both the undocumented workers and 
employers. (Nalven and Frederickaenp 1982. ) The large volume of literature on 
these networks (reviewed in Part 1(B) of this paper) describes the extremely 
important role they have in perpetuating the rnmployaent of migrants in certain 
industries and localities. Occupational-kinship networka are viewed as a 
major, if not "the" major, cause of displacement. 

In ".Across the Border," Barry Cross and James Santos examined findings 
from a number of studies on the displacement issue. They conclude that the 
question of Job displacement is probably the most controversial migration- 
related issue and is also the most difficult to analyze. They point out that 
researchers who are accustomed to using aggregate data in me#".euring income 
distribution, wage levels, and a variety of labor market activities are 
frustrated by a labor force that does not lend itaelf to a national 
information reporting system. (Cross and Santos, 1981.) 

In their opinion, "The most difficult question is not whether displacement 
occurs, lat to what extent it occurs ... At this writing it is not possible to 
determl .€ conclusively the real extent of displacement" (Cross and Santos, 
19B1: p. 91). However, based on their own review of available surveys, they 
estimated that "no more than one ot two of every 10 illegals, directly takes a 
Job that could be filled by an unemployed citixen" (Cross and Santos, 1981; 
p. 95). 

In his examination of the role of legal and illegal immigrants in New 
York City*s garment industry, loger tfaldinger argued that domestic workers are 
not displaced by "cheaper, more docile immigrant workers." He conten(f^ that 
changes in th& industry itself have given rise to the imlgrant sector ox the 
industry. "The transformation of New York into a spot market that supplies 
the last minute portions of demand has precipitated the emergence of the 
immigrant sector" (tfaldinger, :982; pp. 171-172). 

tfaldinger describes the New York ganent industry as characterixed by 
instability, volatility of demand, and intenae price competition which "have 
worsened employment conditions by enhancing the importance of unstructured and 
flexible labor market arrangements" (tfaldinger, 1982: p. V\). According to 
the author, "iamlgrant firma" are uniquely able to respond effectively to 
these conditions and to mobilise labor to attain quick reaponses, sustain 
short production cycles, and provide the akill level required for unstandard- 
ised goods whose pr<>duction is not easily mechanixed. (Valdinger, 1982.) 
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Om of tht ftv studies that •xaalnes the dlsplaceaent of U.S. irorkere by 
refugees Is "Southeast Asian Refugee lesettleaent at the Local Le¥el»" by SRI 
International. Although the study found that» for the sost part» Job dis- 
placeaent did not occur as a resrlt of refugee resettlement » it concluded that 
;2o^etition did increase for eoM Jobs and that tensions over Jobs tended to 
occur in localities vfith poor econoodes* In Rev Orleans » for exaaplcy ten- 
sions erupted between blacks and Vietnaaese in 1978 vhen blacks accused 
refugees of displacing thmm fron Jobs^ housing and services. (SRI, 1983.) 

According to Forbes » "Perhaps the aost prominent example of Job 
displacement has been in the fishing industry on the Gulf of Mexico" (Forbes » 
1985: p. 30). Among the boat people leaving Vietnam were a sisable number of 
fishermen who wished to continue their previous occupation. Since 1975, the 
numbeiT of fishing boats owned by refugees has increased in several States 
along the Gulf Coast and their presence has led to community tensions and even 
violence. Shit noted that "factors precipitating tensions were a combination 
of economic competition and social and cultural differences and 
" 'sunderstandings" (Forbes » 1985: p. 30). 



Job Crear* in 

There are few case studies that examine the Job creation effects of 
undocumented workers on local or regional economies and almost nothing on the 
lob creation effects of refugees. Wh4^t limited evidence exists suggests that 
immigrant workers » particularly illegal immigrrnt workers » may have some 
positive Job creation effects. Three recent studies have addressed this 
issue. 

Illegal Immigrants 

Sheldon Maram cautions that displacement effects can be overstated if 
studies do not take into account the Job creation effects of undocumented 
workers. He suggests that in the Los Angeles garment industry, if the undocu- 
mented workers were not available » portions of the industry would leave the 
area. The net eff^'^t could mean an Increase in the unemployment rate in Los 
Angeles as U.S. citlsens now in the industry lost their Jobs. (Maram, 1983.) 

Thomas Muller reported in "The Fourth Wave" that, while undocumented 
aliens lowered wages in manufacturing and other industries in Los Angeles, 
their presence also resulted in benefits, including the creation of new Jobs, 
higher profits for business, and lower prices for consumers in Los Angeles. 

His analysis suggests that "perhaps 52,000 low-irage Jobs in highly 
competitive manufacturing industries" would not exist if Mexicans were not 
present* He found thmt these Mexican workers produce about $1.5 billion in 
"value added" (output less purchased materials and energy) and most of the 
goods these workers produce are exported from Los Angeles and result in an 
inflow of dollars to the local economy. He notes further that locally manu- 
factured products are al^o consumed in Los Angeles County, thereby reducing 
foreign and domestic imports into the area. (Muller, 1984.) 
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In looking at the Issut froa the eonstaer*s pertpectlTe» he noted that 
"prices of locally produced goods In highly coapetltlve aanufacturlng Indus- 
tries M7 be nnlj aarglnallj lower than prices for Imported goods** Bovever» 
he says that the firms producing those goods *could not have remained In 
business had the presence of Hexlcan norkers not kept wages low* The real 
benef lclai:les of locally based firms are white collar employees In these 
firms » as well as workers who produce raw materials andsupplles for them** 
(Nuller, 1984: p. 22). 

With regard to the local Impacts » Nuller concludes that when all factors 
are considered » Mesdcan Immigrants are a plus to the local economy* Tet» not 
everyone benefits from the Immigrants* presence. Some residents pay higher 
State and local taxes but enjoy few if any benefits and other residents who 
hold semi-akllled Jobs may earn less than people with similar skills in. 
localities where few immigrants are present. (Muller, 1984: pp. 22-23.) 

In their study of the restaurant Industry in New York Clty» Thomas Bailey 
and Marcla Freedman described their research as "designed to determine the 
effects of a restriction of immigration on employment in the industry" (Bailey 
and Freedman^ 1981: p. 129). The study does not distinguish between legal ind 
illegal aliens. For the purposes of their analysis^ they divided the Industry 
into four sectors — full service » intermediate » fast foodt and immigrant or 
ethnic. 

Bailey and Freedman argue that, rather than improving working ccnditiovis 
and Increasing pay for restaurant Jobs, a reduction in immigration would be 
more likely to result in a restructuring of 'the Industry. Such a restructur- 
ing wc**ld increase the cost of some restaurant meals » result in a dec'^.ine of 
the If^ grant and full service sectors which are both heavily dependent on 
immigrant labor, and shift business to the fast food sector, which depends 
sore on teenage workers. This shift would create siore Jobs for teenagers, but 
given the residential segregation of blacks, it is only in big city minority 
neighborhoods, or in places accessible to cheap mass transit, that the 
increase in fast food Jobs would have more than a marginal Impact on black 
teenage e^>loyment. It is their contention that the "reduction of Immigration 
cannot be expected to Improve the chances of black men in the industry because 
black men have been effectr.vely barred from the dining rooms of full service 
restaurants that constitute the best Jobs as well as the best opportunity for 
mobility" (Bailey and Freedman, 1981: p. 139). 

Refugees 

In their study, ^Immigrant Enclaves: An Analysis of the Labor Market 
Experiences of Cubans in Miami," Kenneth Wilson and Alejandro Fortes found 
that Cubans-owned enterprises in the Miami area increased from 919 in 1967 to 
about 8,000 in 1976. While most Cuban-owned enterprises are small, some 
employ hundreds of workers. Enclave manufacturing firms tend to concentrate 
on textiles, leather, fumlture<» and cigar-making «, Enclave firms in the 
service eector Include restaurants (a favorite Investment for small entrepre- 
neurs), supermarkets, private clinics, legal firms, funeral parlors, and 
private echools. (Wilson and Fortes, 1980.) 
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The Rtfufte Policy Gr^up ttudj stts the aost likelihood of Job creation as 
coaing froB rtfugtta* contributions to sconoaic growth as tntrtpreneurs* 
(Porbast 1985.) The 811 study noted that Southeast Asian refugeea are juat 
beginning to open buaineaaea but that theae buaineaaea are generally too saall 
to e«plo7 mmj people. SRI citea Orange County as an exception becauae the 
'ietnaaeae buaineaa coaaanitj ia sore developed there. At the tise of the 
aunrej, about 2,000 Jobs had been created in the 500 to 600 refugee buainesses 
in the county. (Porbes, 1985: p. 30.) 



Impact ou Wagea and Working Conditiona 

Another concern ia the ispact of the alien population on wages and 
working conditions. On this issue there is extensive literature on the impact 
of illegal aliena but there appeara to be nothing on refugeea. 

Illegal I— Igranta 

Reaearchera have been conaiatent in their findinga that illegal aliens 
generally earn less than their D.S. counterparta. Por exaaple, the pioneering 
atudy by North and Houatoun of 793 apprehended aliena , all of whoa had been 
employed in the D.S. for at leaat two weeka prior to their apprehenaion, 
revealed that in 1975 illegal innigranta* average hourly eaminga in occupa* 
tions for which coaparable data exiated were $2.66, compared to $4.47 for U.S. 
workers. (In 1975, the winlwum wage waa $2.10 for aoat workera and $1.80 for 
farwworkera.) Alao, average hourly wagea differed aignificantly according to 
both the alienee region of origin and region of U.S. eaployaent. (North and 
Houatoun, 1976.) 

North and Houatoun took particular note of the local conditiocfi on the 
Southweet border which they found were characterised «ore than any other area 
of the country by low wagea, ainiaua wage violationa, und other evidence of 
exploitation. **Thua, if we define an underground labor Mrket aa one in which 
illegal workers and illegal wagea coincide, the findinga of thia atudy auggeat 
that it i^ Bore likely to exiat in the count iea that border Hexico, in the 
Southweat itaelf, and in nonagtieultural aa well aa agricultural ewploynent** 
(North and Houatoun, 1976: p. 137). 

It has also been argued that there are aoM economic benefita to 
conauaera and ewployera. Baaed on iu own review of the literature, the U.S. 
Doneatic Council Covnittee on Illegal Aliena in the Pord Adainiatration re- 
ported in 1976, **Aa relative wagea for illegal aliena decline in reaponae to 
an increaae in their labor aupply, the ownera of firas employing illegal 
aliena, and the conauaera of the gooda produced by thea, tend to gain through 
higher profita and lower pricea . . (U.S. Doaeatic Council Coaaittee on 
Illegal Aliena, 1976: p. 237). 

Siailarly, Nidiael Piore argued in a 1976 atudy that the iapact of illegal 
aliena on lower akilled U.S. workera, with whoa they are in direct coape* 
tit ion, ia not neceaaarily all negative. According to Piore, there are 
inatancea where U.S. reaident workers share J'^ba with aliena and appear to 
auffer froa the daapenlng effect upon working ;:onditiona. However, in aany of 
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these cesee» higher wages would either drive the Industry out of existence or 
force Mjor changes In technology » either of which would leave soae D«S. 
residents jobless. In this sense» Plore views these pressures as sr *vlng to 
preserve native jobs and suggests that ""one way to deal with the problea of 
native workers trapped In low-skill joba Is through training and other 
prograas that would foster their upward aobility* (Ainsworth^ 1983: p« 8). 

The San Diego<»based study by Ralven and Frederlckson^ entitled "The 
Eaployer's View: Is There A Reed for A Guest-worker Prograa»* indicated that 
•any ewployers they interviewed adwitted it was their preference for low wages 
which caused thew to hire illegals. The authors concluded » *Thus» the 
e^loyer*s preference for the foreign worker can segwent tha available labor 
pool and can act to displace the doaestic worker* (Malven and Frederlckson^ 
1982: p. 79). 

One of the aost iwportant early analysis if wage iapacts is the 1977 
study entitled » "Depressed Wages Along the U«S«^xlcan Border by Barton 
Smith and Robert Newwan* The iwportance of this research is that it measured 
a phenoaenon that heretofore had been accepted with very little ,^lrlcal 
verification* 

In the study» the authors exaained the hypothesis that the concentration 
of low skill Hexican illegal and legal labor in the border areas of the 
Southwestern states had led to an excess supply of labor and subsequently 
depressed labor aarket conditions^ particularly for blue collar workers and 
llexican«-Aaeriean nationals* They concluded that the results of their analysis 
*tend to verify the hypothesis • • • but indicate that the magnitude of the 
problea as reflected by low wages along the border is auch less severe than 
generally believed* (Salth and Hewaan^ 1977: p« 51 )• Coaparing the Texas 
border area with Houston » they found: 

• • 9 after controlling fou variations in the cost of 
living between regions » annual real incoaes are $684 
less in the border area than in Houston » an approxiaate 
8 percent differential* This clearly indicates that if 
algratior. troa Hexico ia having a negative lapact on wages 
along the border it is net as severe aa aany have contended* 
In fact» this differential is the order of aagnitude that 
it could represent the iaplicit preaiua that individuals 
along the border are willing to pay for nonpecuniary 
advantages such as reaaining close to their cultural 
heritage (Saith and Rewaan^ 1977 p* 63). 

Saith and Newaan concluded that the two *aost plausible*" explanations for 
this *less than expected real incoae differential* were that» firsts Mexican 
iaalgrants aay be taking unwanted Jobs that resident labor avoids* Second » it 
aay b^ that both Anglo-Aaerican and Mexican*Aaerican labor are highly aobile 
and that large aeale internal aigration to other work centers in the United 
States aay prevent wage disparities froa becoalng too large* (Saith and 
Hewaan, 1977: p* 63*) 
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Evidence that there Is little vege depression caused by illegal aliens 
was presented by Gilbert Cardenas in his study of the San Antonio labor 
aarket# Cardenas coapared priMry and secondary wage differentials in San 
Antonio with Phoenix and with three other cities characterised by few illegal 
alien workers. He observed that, while the findings were not conclusive, ''the 
fact that eecondary wages as a percentage of priaary wages were not 
significantly different in San Antonio than in other areas seeas to suggest 
that Hexican illegal aliens asy not be depressing wages directly even in the 
secondary Isbor aarket** (Cardetias, 1976: p. 121)« 

Millar found that wages in several occupations had risen aore slowly in 
Los Angeles than elsewhere as low-skilled iaaigrsnts, priasrily Rispsnics, 
entered the labor force. The iapact on wages, he said, was aost notable in 
the aanufacturing sector, particularly aaong production workers in industries 
where wages have been traditionlly low, such as apparel and textile produc- 
tion, and in relatively low-^age industries such as restaurants, personal 
services, and hotels where aany Kexicans are alloyed. Muller found that 
these lowsr wages also had beneficial econoalc effects. (Huller, 1984.) 

^Lower wages enabled aanufacturing firas in highly coapetitive industries 
to expand during the 1970 *s, despite the influx of iaported goods • • • The 
presence of Mexican workers outside the aanufacturing sector has led to higher 
profits for business and lower prices to consuaers** (Muller, 19^4: p. Ix). 

Muller further suggests that, because wage increaees in industries 
eaploying aany Mexican workers have been below average, **prices for soae 
locally produced goods and services are lower and profits for business firas 
higher than they would be in the absence of iaaigrants** (Muller, 1984: p. 22). 

As noted by other researchers, Muller suggests that if iaaigrants, l.gal 
or illegal, were not present, soae businesses would fold u^ or leave the 
country. ''In industries such es the apparel industry, which is highly coapeti* 
tive within the United States and in which foreign iaporte account for an in- 
creasingly large share of the aarket, the use of low-wage iaalgrant labor is 
likely to have only a slight downward iapact on prices* Instesd, the aajor 
effect is that firas can reaain in the United States, rather than havf.ng to 
relocate to the Par East or to Mexico** (Muller, 1985: p. 151 )• 

In ""Transitional Labor: Undocuaented Workers in the Los Angeles 
Autoaobile Industry,"* Rebecca Morales found that "eaployers tend to strstify 
their workers by citisenship and race, and pay thea accordingly** (Morales, 
1983/84: p. 54)* Por exaaple, non^^nority citisen workers were paid aore 
than legal resident aliens who, in turn, were paid aore than undocuaented 
workers* 

Morales describes the Los Angeles autoaobile industry as hsving responded 
to the deaand for cheaper and aore controllable labor resulting froa increas'?^ 
foreign eo^etition by eaployinj undocuaented labor as transitional workera» 
As she explsins: 
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Traniltlonal htre refers to the fact that thla labor 
forca parfona a valuable function until their eaployera 
Mchanlce, wow overaeaa, or take other Maaurea to sake 
theMelvea sore eoapetltlve* Being tranaltlonal» they 
are alao aore ▼ulnerable to eaployera* leMdlate deaanda* 
Through the aelectlve oae of uiu'.oeuMnted vorkeray eaployera 
gained an elesent of control over wage deteralnatlon and 
vorkplace practlcea* Thla kept coata of production low 
while they weathered difficult econoslc condltlona (Moraleat 
1983/1984: pp. 575-576), 

She alao notea that during perloda of Induatrlal decline and tranaltlon^ 
"undocunented workera are Ideal alnce they are eaally replaced* Lacking legal 
protection^ they unwittingly benefit eq>loyera aeeklng union and wage eroalon" 
<Noralea» 1983/84 s p. 594). 

Smmary 

The evidence regarding the labor aarket Ispact of undocuaented Iwalgranta 
la wised* It appearr that undoeuwented workera do dlaplace U«S« workera and 
lower wagea and working condltlona In aowe occupational Induatrlea and 
geographical areaa* In aoae Inatancea, undocuaented workera doalnate a 
aegaent of the labor aarket and opportunltlea of native bom U«S« workera are 
aeverely conatralned* On the other hand* undoeuaented workera create and 
perpetuate joba for theaaelvea aa well aa for aoae U«8« workera* Fartheraore» 
they help to preaerve aoae U*S* flraa that without auch a aupply of foreign 
labor Bight aove their operatlona abroad* The evidence froa the aany atudlea 
dlacuaaed above la not conclualve regarding the overall or aggregate effecta 
on the total U*S* labor aarket* However, It aeeaa clear that the negative 
lapact of Illegal allena la borne by U*S* workera at the bcttoa of the ladder 
whereaa the econoalc beneflta of their preaence are prlaarlly beatowed upon 
bualneaaea and conauaera* 

With regard to refugeea, the full lapacta of thla group on local labor 
aarketa have not yet t%en felt* The aajorlty of the Southeaat Aalana, the 
aoat atudled group, have had a relatively low labor force participation rate 
during the tranaalttal period alnce their arrival* Alao, In contraat to 
Illegal allena, refugeea are auch aore likely to be receiving public 
aaalatance and/or to be enrolled In training prograaa, and are leaa 
concentrated geographically* 

3 

B* lapact on Public Service Prograaa 

Thla aeetlon focuaea on another kind of lapact that undoeuaented entranta 
and refugeea have on the Onlted Statea: their effect on govemaent-funded 
aodal aervlce p:rograaa* Since thle la one of the aoat Intenalvely atudled 
laauea, there la an abundance of Inforaatlon In the eaae atudy literature* 
Thla aeetlon will preaent the flndlnga related to three duatera of aodal 
aervlce prograaa s Incofie tranafer, education, and health* All have aubatan- 
tlal federal Involveaent, and all have been dlacuaaed regularly In connection 
with International algratlon* 
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As with tht lapeet of undocuMnttd aIIms on the labor aarketi the 
definition and perception of their ispect on public eenrlces have evolved over 
the past 15 years* Throughout the 1970' s» the prevailing viev vas that too 
little inforaation was available to support anything aore than educated 
guesses. Itevertheless^ the i«p^ct was believed to be considerable in large 
part because there were no legal barriers to participation by undocuaented 
aliens in public assistance prograas ^util 1972. T>et«een 1972 and 1981 » 
however, a series of ^^deral laws and/or regulations ba?*red undocuaented 
aliens froa aost Federal assistance prograas. 

*The first Federal requireaent basing eligilility to participate in a 
aajor Federal public aasistance prograa on citisensK^p or alien status was 
enacted in 1972, as part of the newly created Supplemntal Security Incoae 
(SSI) Prograa for financially needy persons* (Congres^lo»ikal lesearch Service, 
1985: p. 67)« Under this prograa, aasistance was liaited to eitisens and 
aliens lawfully adaitted for peraanent residence or otherwise residing legally 
in the U.S. This liaitation excluded undocuaented aliens froa participating 
in the SSI prograa. 

Although there have been variations in the specific language adopted in a 
series of legislative enactaents between 1972 and 1981, illegal aliens have 
been excluded froa participation in aost Federal aasistance prograaa. These 
include Aid to Faailies with Dependent Children (AFDC), Une^>loyaent Coapen- 
sation, food staaps, student financial loan prograaa, and housing assistance. 
The undocuaented population is excluded by regulation froa participation in 
Medicaid, and there is a legislated^f ive-^year residency requireaent for 
participation in Medicare, Part B. 

There are no citisenship or peraanent resident requireaents, however, to 
receive Social Security old-*age, survivors or disability benefits, which are 
available to individuals who have engaged in the required period of covered 
eaployaent and otherwise aeet the eligibility requireaents. *Siailarly, 
benefits under Medicare » Part A are available to all individuals regardless of 
their alien status in the United States, if they have been in covered 
eaployaent for the required period of tiae and are otherwise eligible** 
(Congressional Research Service, 1985: p. 67). 

The series of Federal laws and adalnistrative actions which led to the 
restrictions on alien participation in Federal assistance prograaa followed a 
197i U.S. Supreae Court decision in Grahaa v. Richardson, 403 U.S. 365. More 
recently, in Plyer v. Doe, 457 U.S. 202 (1982), the U.S. Supreae Court ruled 
that States cannot legally deny public educaticn to children of undocuaented 
aliens. California State law has, since Septeaber 1978, required the local 
school districts to provide an education for all students regardless of their 
ioaigranion status. (ItA, 1980: pp. 138*139.) 

These aeasures plus research during the aid*1970's» notably by North and 
Houstoun (1976), tendea to aoderat^ concerns over the iapacts on this group on 
public service prograaa. 
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During tht 1980 hovtvtr^ cmcern about the use being aede by 
undocumented aliens of social smrices^ particularly welfare » has increased. 
This is due partly to a groving perception that undocumented iMigrants are 
becoming less transitory and more settlMent-oriented and partly to the 
national concern about budget-'cutting^ particularly in social programs. 

Michael Teitelbaum has suaurised the existing knovledge about the use of 
social programs by illegal Immigrants as folloirs: 

With regard to illegal Immigrants » the sTailable 
evidence (admittedly from record systems not designed 
to record legal status) suggests that publicly 
financed health services (especially emergency » 
obstetric and pediatric services) are widely 
employed; educational (especially remedial and 
bilingvial) services used substantially; unemployment 
services used but not disproportionately; welfare 
less so; and Social Security retirement benefita 
very little. At the same tlme» immlgranta both 
legal and Illegal do pay taxea to support such 
services » though In the caae of the low*paid 
workers who apparently predominate among illegal 
immlgranta 9 auch taxea are of courae very low. 
(Teitelbaum^ 1980: pp. 39--40), 

As noted in the 1981 Staff Report of the U*S. Select Commlaaion on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy » ^'Meaauring the overall Impact of undocumented/ 
illegal aliens on U.S. social aervicea ~ caah aaaiatance* medical aaaiatance 
and educational aervicea in particular — la aa difficult as meaauring their 
impact on the labor market and overall economy. Again » few reliable facts are 
known» although theoretical and emotional reaponaea abound*" (U.S. Select 
Commission^ 1981: p. 519). This conclusion was reached after the Select 
Commission's own review of the literature. 

As with labor market Impacta^ the Impact of undocumented workers on 
public service programai clearly variea regionally a.nd by local communities. 
In addition^ their Impacts vary among the different levela of government. 
This finding is generally unconteated among reaearchera and haa been atated as 
follows by Charles Keely: 

In illegal mlgranta* uae of aodal aervicea there 
la a aimllar rediatribution of advantagea and 
diaadvantagea. Many studies found that illegal 
mlgranta pay more in Federal taxea than they conaume 
in government services . • . In some parte of the U#S.» 
however^ the effect of illegal migration on certain 
government aervicea may be quite diaadvantageoua. 
Illegal residents are moat likely to pay Federal 
taxea » becauae they are deducted from payroll checker 
the aervicea they are moat likely to utilise » on the 
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oth^r hand, ire thott flnanetd hj State and local 
taxea. ?ublle aehoola and hoapltala In the 8outhveet» 
for euaple^ maj be ovarhardened by Illegal realdenta 
vhoae pajMnt of local taxea la outweighed bj their uae 
of aerricea financed by auch taxea (Keel7» 1982: pp. 45-46). 

Finally^ although inadequate data exiaf on diaplaceaant effecta» another 
aapect of thia iaaue to conaider ia that illegal aliena do diaplace aone U.S. 
workera^ vho» in tum» becoM legal recipienta of public aaaiatance. *It 
appeara likely^ then» that illegala have aoM additional but aore or leaa 
indirect effect upon the total public aaaiatance burden through the diaplace- 
vent of U.S. citisena^ aoae of vhos are forced to reaort to uneaploTaent 
insurance and other benefit prograM* (Ainavorth» 1983: p. 10). 

Whereaa undocuMnted aliena are ineligible for aoat federally aaiiated 
prograaa^ the United Statea feela a apedal obligation to refugeea and has 
■ade apecial proviaiona for then in federal incoM tranafer» health, and edu- 
cation prograae. "Xoir-incoM refugeea with intact faailiea^ with or without 
children^ aaj recrtve lafugec Caah Aaaiatance (RCA) that ia equal to AFDC 
payMnta» even th igh auch faailiea would not qualify for A7DC. Generally » 
AFDC ia Halted to f aailiea with children in which one of tUe two apouaes ia 
abaent» dia<.Med» or» in a few Statea » aiaply unewployed* (North in Kritz- 
1983: p. 272). In addition to their apecial eligibility for RCA» which lasts 
for only IC Bontha» refugeea are eligible on the aaae baaia aa citisena and 
reaident aliena for Suppleaental Security Incoae (SSI). That program ia for 
low-incoae peraona who are aged» dlaabled, or blind. Similarly » low^incone 
refugeea are eligible for food ataapa» uneiploynent inaurance» Medicaid » and 
lfedicare» Part A. 



Inconc Tranafer Programs 

Illegal Immigrants 

The evidence auggeats that undocumented aliens make little uae of income 
tranafer programa for a variety of reaaona^ in^^uding their ineligibility and 
their tranaitory atay in the U.S. Illegal immigranta* apparently below 
average uae of income tranafer progrf«ma reflecta two faetora: the group's 
demographic characteriatica (many taalea» many who are working » few elderly) » 
and the tact that» no matter how eaaually admlniatered^ moat of theae programs 
bar illegal immigranta. However » as noted in the beginning of thia aection> 
there ia a growing concern that thia uae ia increaaing» in part becauae of the 
trend of the illegal alien population toward aettlement. 

The available literature which focuaea primarily on California indicates 
a comparatively low uae of income tranafer programa by undocumented aliens. 
However » it does auggeat that undocumented aliena ^ave attempted to uae income 
transfer programa to a more aignificant degree than once believed. Theae 
atudiaa include an examination of the uae of income tranafer programs in Los 
Angelea County » by David North in 1981 » and in San Diego County » by Vic 
Villalpando and Community Reaearch Aaaociatea in the l** ^ 1970 *a» after theae 
countiea* verification ayatems were inatituted. Considerably higher 
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participation in ivelfare prograas was raportad hj Van Aradol» et« al«» in 
their Loa Angalaa aaapla of unapprahendad undoeuaentad aliana» but their 
aurvay vaa covpletad in 1975» before Loa Angelea inatituted ita alien atatua 
verification ayatem. 

Rafugaea 

There appear to be no local caae atudiaa on the uaea by refugeea of income 
tranafer prograaa. Rovever» in ita annual repcrt^ the Office of Refugee 
Reaattleaent (1985) indicataa that the uie of public aaaiatance by refugeea 
variaa by State » nationality » and the tiwt apant in the United Statea. As of 
FT 1985 » about 55 percent of refugeea who had been in the Ihiited Statea for 
three yeara or laaa vara receiving aoaa fom of caah aaaiatance. In 
California^ over 85 percent of the refugeea in the U.S. for three yeara or 
laaa are eatiaatad to be caah aaaiatance recipienta^ «hareaa» laaa than 20 
percent of auch refugeea in Texaa are receiving public aaaiatance. (Porbea» 
1985: p. 15.) 

In looking at pattama by nationality » Southaaat Aaian refugeea » by and 
large » have higher utilisation ratea than do refugeea froa other regions. 
**According to the Office of Refugee Reaattleaent» the beat aatiaatea are that 60 
percent of Vietnaaeae and Lao and 49 percent of Khaar refugeea In thia country 
for laaa than three yeara receive caah aaaiatance. The ratea for refugeea from 
Eaatem Europe (excluding Poland )» Afghaniatan and Iraq are in the low 30 per^ 
cent range and thoae for Soviet a and Ethiopiana in the high 20 percent range. 
Refugeea from Poland have welfare utilisation ratea of about 20 percent" 
(Porbea» 1985: p. 15). The reaaoua for the variationa in theae ratea are re- 
lated to refugeea* level of education^ their age» faaily aisa and the existence 
of young children^ and the aaount of the welfare checka where they live. 

Moat inforaation on pattama of uae over tiae ;^rtain to Southaaat Asians 
and indicate that the capacity to bacoae independent of public aaaiatance pro- 
graas iaprovea over tia^. For exaaple^ according to the ISR atudy> **whereas 
alaoat 80 percent of thoae in the United Statea for leas than eight aontlis were 
fully dependent on public aaaiatance » only 30 percent were fully dependent after 
three years** (Porbes» 1985: p. 15). 



Education 

Illegal laaigranta 

Moat reaearchera indicate that while illegal aliene aake greater uae of 
education aervicea than they do of incoae tranafer prograaa» their uae of edu- 
cational aervicea ia below average when coaparad to the total U.S. population. 

For axaaple» in Sidney Weintraub*a 1984 atudy of the uae of public aervices 
by undocuaented aliana in Texaa » he found that undocuaented aliana are aore 
likely to uae education and health aervicea than they are aocial and other wel* 
fare aervicea and that education ia the aoat coatly aarvlce at both the State 
and local levela. (Veintraub» 1984.) Education waa alao the aoat costly public 
service used by undocuaented aliana in San Diego County^ based on the estiaates 
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of CoMunltj RttMreh Associates (CRA). (CRA, 1980.) Othtr studies Indicate 
concern about possible underenrollMnt of Illegal aliens* children In the public 
school systes and a shortage of bilingual teachers In som sress. 

In *The Future of Hexlcsn I«dgrsnts In Callfomls: A Rev Perspective for 
Public Policy," Wayne Cornelius noted the apparent underenrollaent of the 
children of ondoeuaented peruuent settlers Ir the California schools. Be noted 
that 9 percent of the Illegal permanent settlers had children In the public 
schools eoi^sred to 49 percent of the legsl peraanent settlers. According to 
Cornelius, *BTen though the legsl settlers were older end aore likely than the 
Illegals to have school-age children, the magnitude of the difference suggests 
that soM lllegsl settlers do have school^^age children who are not In the public 
school systea" (Gemellus, 1981t p. 49). Cornelius noted that the underenroll- 
Mnt of these children is fsr froa being s "cause for eelebrstion" becsuse, like 
health services, it aakes it aore likely that they will becoae a burden to 
taxpayers in the future. (Cornelius, 1981: p. 35, pp. 67«68.) 

The Van Arsdol study of undocuaented sliens in Los Angeles slso reflected 
possible underenrollaent. TWenty-nine percent of this saaple reported having 
children froa 5 to 18 years of age, whereas only 21 percent reported having 
children in school. (Van Arsdol, et si., 1979.) 

Muller observed that the shortsge of bilingusl teachers in California was 
a particularly serious problea in viaw of the large legal and illegal Mexican 
population. Be also noted the relsted but "less serious problea" of 
"overcrowding in the Us Angeles Vnified District, aade up aostly of flispanlc 
neighborhoods with a rapid influx of iaaigrants" (Huller, 1984: p. 11). Be 
reported that the nuaber of Blspanic studeui^.s In that school district in- 
creased froa 24 percent to 49 percent of totsl enrollaent between 1972 and 
1982, including children of both legal and illegal aliens. Looking to the 
future. Mailer predicted that "the projected rise throughout Southern 
California in the nuaber of foreign-bom atudents will lesd to aore 
all*Bispanlc schools and exacerbate the shortage of trained bilingual 
teachers" (Muller, 1984: p. x.). 

Refugees 

According to David North, three factors affect refugees* use of education 
prograas; these are linguistic, deaographic, and cultural factors. Por ^xaa* 
pie, the Indochinese, like aost other refugee groups, need to learn a new 
language,, and people of all ages flock to the education ays tea for this 
reason. Purtheraore, the Indochinese refugee population has a high percentage 
of young people, "with 38 percent of the 1975 cohort under the age of 15 at 
arrival, coapared to 25 percent of the U.S. population" (Taft et al., 1979: 
p. 18). Again, this suggests above*average utiliaation of the educational 
ays teas. Pinally, as pointed out by North, Vietnaaese culture places s high 
value on education, and "anecdotal evidence abounds about the educational 
aabitions of the Indochinese" (North in Krits, 1983: p. 274). 

In its review of the costs incurred by States and localities pertaining 
to social aervice prograas, the SRI study concluded that local costs ate hard 
to docuaent. This is partly because aany costs are covered by federal funds 
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and partly bccauaa coats attributable to refugees may be hidden vlthln budgets 
that cover services for other populations* A3 far as the SRI could determine, 
local costs appeared to be lov. However, It expressed concern that they vlll 
rise •ubstantf.ally If federal support erds. (SRI, 1983*) 

SOM States and localities, on the other hand, have cited the costs of 
education as a aajor expense associated with reset tleaent. Por exavple, 
Plorlda officials calculated that the cost for ppbllc education for the Marlel 
Cubans was $126 million f\ 1980 and 1981^ yet wther Jurisdictions have shown 
little concern about the costs of providing schooling to refugees. (Forbes, 
1985.) 

The differences In jurisdictional concern over the prorislon of schooling 
to refugees Is often related to school capacity or to the number of refugees 
arriving. According to Forbes, *In a district in which schools are filled to 
capacity, additional population means either the classes will be over->crowded 
or that extra funds will be needed for additional facilities and staff. On 
the other hand, in districts with underutilised schools, additional population 
lay mean more effective use of existing resources* (Forbes, 1985: p. 27). The 
SRI study found that some districts with declining enrollments welcome refugee 
children because the added population Increases their State funding and may 
prevent the closure of some schools. 



Health Services 

I llegal Immigrants 

The Impact of undocumented workers on health care systems has been 
addressed in several case studies and primarily in California. 

The health care of undocumented aliens is a very controversial issue, 
with California being at the center of this controversy for more than 10 
years. One study, by Leo Chaves, reviewed the roles of the various levels of 
government and private hospitals regarding the question of whom is ultimately 
responsible for the cost of providing health care to undocumented immigrants. 
He found that it was a game of *pass the buck.* For example, the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors estimated the cost of providing health eervlces to 
illegal aliens at its hospitals in FT 1974 at more than $8 million. 
Interestingly, the Board aubmltted a bill for most of the cost to the INS on 
the grounds that INS was reponslble for keeping aliens out of the country* 
INS refused to pay, a position consistently taken by the Federal government 
since then. (Chaves, 19b4.) 

In addition to the generally amblgunus role of government and private 
hospitals, cost estimates of medical expenees vary widely and are generally 
recognised to be impreciee. In its study of San Diego County, CRA concluded, 
*It is impossible to ascertain the fiscal Impact of Illegal aliens on health 
care facilities* (CRA, 1980: p. 113). As an example, CRA mstimated the cost 
to San Diego County for 1979 as ranging from $2.2 million to $8.2 million, 
depending on the percentage of undocumented aliens served. According to 
Cornelius, most hospitals and other health care facilities do not maintain 
patient records which enable researchers to identify undocumented aliens with 
reasonable certainty. (Cornelius et al., 1982.) 
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Costs ulde, A slgnlf leant nusber of undoeuaented allent «r« reported to 
pay for their aedlcal care. For Instance » the Orange County Task Force study 
ifound that 28 percent .^f Its saaple used a public or private hospital or 
clinic 9 Vut only > percent of the total eaaple Indicated receiving free wdl- 
cal services. (Orange County Teak Force p 1978: p. 18.) A slvllai finding was 
■ade In the Staff Keport of the U.S. Select Coaolaslon on laalgretlon and 
Refugee Follcy baaed on its own review of the llteratu^^e. In part, the report 
stated: "The cost of Mdlcal care Is often paid by the undocuaented/lllegal 
migrants theaselves or by Insurance plans In which they participated" (U.S. 
Select Coanlsslon on lailgratlon and Refugee Policy (Staff tepo:rt). 1981: pp. 
523-524). 

Sidney Welntraubp In hie article on the use of public services by 
undocumented aliens in Texas p found health services to be one of the most 
frequently used public aervlceii by undocumented aliens. Be alao found that 
most undocumented clients pay for such services p generally supporting the 
findings of other researchers. (Welntraubp 1984: p. 89.) 

David North observed that while considerable attention has been paid to 
the use made by Illegal aliens of public hospitals p notably In Los Angeles 
County p where the burden Is on local rather than national taxpayers p little 
attention las been paid to their use of Medicaid or ifedlcare. He suggested 
that their participation In Medicaid "may be of some significance p" and their 
use of Medicare "Is probably very slight." North concluded that overall the 
use of health care systems by the Illegal population "Is probably below- 
average compared to U.S. norms" (North In KrltSp 1983: p. 281). 

Refugees 

With regard to tae refugee population p a major concern to State and local 
officials Is the unreimbursed costs of medical assistance provided to eligible 
refugees. 

A 1982 study by the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) reported that 
local health departwents were absorbing significant addltlonjil costs In 
providing refugees #lth services not covered by the federal tefugee program. 
GAO cited Fairfax Countyp Vlrglnlap as one location with mounting costs that 
could be attributed to meeting refugee public health needs. According to GAOp 
from August 1979 to April 1981 p Fairfax spent about $270^000 to ; rovlde refu» 
gees Initial screening; blood p parasite and tuberculosis tests; and Imaunlsa- 
tlOTis. Only about $61p000 waa relmburaed through the refugee health program. 
Los Angeles and Orange Counties p California p and the District of Columbia p 
among other locations with large numbers of refugees p had experienced similar 
problems. (U.S. GAOp 1980.) 

It appears that the local Impacts of providing public health services has 
decreased over time. Three factors have contributed to this. First p the 
number of new arrlvala — that ISp the population most needing screening and 
treatwent — has decreased significantly the past two years. Second p the 
federal government provided apedal grants for health screenings and assess'- 
ments. Andp third p Improveaents were mtde In the overseas screening prograa 
to Identify and treat problema before refugees arrived In local cowmunltles. 
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Suanary 

The general conceneus of theue atudlet appears to be that undocumented 
workera aake little uae of lnco«e tranafer program In the localities studied, 
primarily becauae they are Ineligible to pfirtldpate In them. They are fur- 
ther deterred In California due to tha alien atatua verification ayatem insti- 
tuted In parte of the State beginning In the mld-»708. Illegal aliens make 
much greater uae of public education and health aervlcea; however, they appear 
to pay for a algnlf leant part of their medical expenaea. 

On the other hand, refugeea' level of public aaalatauce utilisation l3 
considerably higher than for m»t other populatlona, primarily because of ^ 
their special eligibility for these programs. According to North, refugees ^ 
use of Income transfer programs and publlc_educatlon la "well above average, 
and their uae of health aervlces "average." 

In a general aummary. comparing the uaes by Immigrant groups with the 
total U.S. population. North lews the use of all aodal aervlce programs by 
refugees as "above average;" legal immigrants "about average;" and Illegal 
immigrants "below average." 

C. Methods Used in Alleviating »egatlve Impa.ts 

This section discusses methods used in alleviating actual or potential 
negative impacts of undocumented workers and refugeas on O.S. coonunities. 
Most of the methods found are of a Federal nature, auch as Project SAVE 
(Systematic Allen Verification for Entltlementa) to deter illegals from 
applying for beieflt progrars. and methods used both in advance of refugees 
being placed in the U.S. and after reaettleuent. There is little information 
on methods b«ilng used by the local communities. 

Illegal Immigrants 

With regard to undocumented aliens. INS has developed a new program known 
as Project SAVE (Systematic Allen Verification for Entitlemcinta) which it has 
estimated will potentially aave $2.8 billion annually If Implemented 
nationally. The program allowa State and local government agencies access to 
INS's automated Syatematlc Alien Verification Index in order to verify t. e 
eligibility of applicanta for baneflts. The program la operational in seven 
States (Illinois. Colorado. Florida. Montana. Idaho. Indiana, and New Jersey) 
and three U.S. Territorlea (Guam. Puerto Rico, and the Virgin lalands). INS 
haa reported that in theae areaa moat undocumented allena are deterred from 
applying; thoae who A> Md are found to be Illegal are barred from 
participation. (Congreaalonal Reaearch Service. 1985.) 

In 1979 and 1980. Bavid North cxamiited a ayatem aimed at excluding 
undocumented allena from pirtidpation in public aaalatance programs operated 
by the Los Angeles County Department of Public Services. This agency admlni- 
atera a number of Income transfer programs. Including food atampa. general 
aaalatance AFDC. and Medicaid. Undocumented allena are not legally entitled 
to any of theae benefita. Aa described by North, everyone aeeking benefits 
under these programs was aaked to document hia or her eligibility. Aliens 
were aaked to Include information on their alien status and Identification for 
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verlflcctlon by INS. Only **tutplclou8** cajet — for Instance, aliens who said 
that they had lost their ID ~ vere referred to INS. Those who checked out as 
legal were approved for benefits; those who did not were invited to INS for an 
interview and were denied benefits if they did not respond. Thf ^ system was 
estinated to save Los AngeLes County aore than $50 million in the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1980. (Congressional Research Setvice, 1985.) 

Refugees 

Policy makers and program implementers for a long time have been concerned 
with Issues pertaining to the geographic distribution of refugees from the 
standpoint ot their impact on U.S. communities. These concerns have led to 
policy t>lanning with regard to admission decisions, placement policy, and 
Federal reimbursement of State and local costs as tools for dealing with 
potentially undesirable impacts on local areas. These are briefly reviewed 
below: 

o Admission decisions The Refugee Act of 1980 requires that 
information be provided by the U.S. Coordinator of Refugee Affairs, based on 
information from the Office of Refugee Resettlement (OKR) during the consulta- 
tions on refugee admission numbers, to the Judiciary Committees of the House 
and Senate on the anticipated social, economic and demographic impact of 
refugee admission to the United States. 

o Placement policy ~ Another method to alleviate the impact of refugees 
on local communities is U.S. placement policy. This policy states that the 
distribution and placement of refugees shall be done in a manner which will 
reduce further the iirpact on certain communities and avoid creating new areas 
of Kigh impact in the future. 

o Federal reimbursement of State and local costs — An explicit aim of 
the refugee resettlement program is to ensure that no State or locality bears 
an undue burden because of the admission of refugees to the United States. 

The above tools act to limit the impact of refugees only on the area of 
initial placement. As noted earlier, once refugees are placed in U.S. 
communities upon entry into this country under U.S. placement policy, some 
relocate, moving to new communities sometimes within the State of original 
placement or to different parts of the country. While the initial placement 
of refugees may be controlled by Federal policy, secondary migration is more 
difficult to control through either policy or programmatic interventions. 
(Forbes, 1985.) 

In addition, under the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services* (HHS) 
refugee domestic assistance program, refugees and refugee impacted areas re- 
ceive a wide variety of services and financial assistance. For example, the 
ORR obligated $475 a>illlon in FY 1985 for the costs of assisting refugees and 
Cuban and Haitian entrants as provided for under the Refugee Act of 1980. Of 
this. States received $392 million for the costs of. providing cash and medical 
assistance to eligible refugees, aid to unaccompanied refugee children, social 
services, and State and local administrative costs. 
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Th«te are brltflj diseuttad below: 

o 8f te^admlnlif red progra— ~ In order to receive assistance under the 
refugee prograa^ a State la required by the lefugee Act and hj regulation to 
submit a plan which describes the nature and scope of the State's program and 
to give assurances that the program will be administered In conformity with 
the Act. 

~ Cash and medl<:al assistance — Baaed on information provided by the 
States tn Quarterly 7?erforaance Reports to OER» approximately 55 percent or 
eligible refugees who had been in the U.S* three years or leas were receiving 
some form of cash assistance at the end of FT 1985« The rates vary widely by 
State. 

— Social services In FT 1985 » ORR provided funding for a broad range 
of social services to refugees and entrants such as Engllsh-*language ?:ralning 
and employment-related training. 

~ Targeted assistance — Targeted aaslstance funds were directed to areas 
where » becauae of unusually large refugee concentrations and high wse of 
public assistance » there existed a need for aupplementatlon of other available 
service resources. 

— Pnaccompanled refugee children — ORR supports progra-.-^ providing care 
for children unaccompanied by parents or guardians. Sponsored through two of 
the national voluntary resettlement agencies ~ United States Catholic 
Conference (USCC) and Lutheran Imigratlon and Refugee Service (LIRS) ~ these 
children generally are placed in programa operated by local affiliates of 
those national agencies » although in a few States » most notably Callfomlat 
the children are placed in the public thild welfare system. Legal responsi- 
bility is established under State law in auch a way that these children are 
eligible for basically the same range of child welfare benefits as non-refugee 
children in the State. Refugee children are placed in foster care» group 
care» Independent Jiving » or residential treatment depending upon their indi- 
vidual needs. Since 1979 » when the unaccompanied minors program began » a 
total of 6^895 children have entered the program. The number remaining in the 
program as of September 30 » 1985 » was 3^828 — an Increaae of 4 percent from 
the year before. States reporting the largest numbers of unaccompanied 
children served were Hew Tork (899), California (415), Illinois (325), and 
Minnesota (310). 

o Matching grant prograa — In FT 1985 Federal funds of up to $1,000 per 
refugee were provided c: a matching basis for national voluntary resettlement 
agencies to provide food, housing. Job development and placement services to 
eligible refugees. 

o Refugee health ~ The Fublic Health Service continued to station public 
health advisors in Southeast Asia to monitor the health s«;reenlng of U.S. 
destined refugees; to maintain quarantine officers to Inspect refugees at the 
U.S. ports-of-entry; to notify State and local health agencies of new 
arrivals, especially those requiring; followup health care; and to administer 
funds to State and local health departments for the conduct of refugee health 
assessments. Also, funds are provided to decrease the Impacts on local health 
facilities in heavily Impacted areas. 
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o Refugee education ~ Under the Traneltlon Prograa for Refugee Children » 
funds are dlstrlhuted to aehoo?. dlatrleta to Met tha apedal educational 
needs of children at the aleMt;tary and oacondary lavals* This program Is 
laplaMnted through an Interagency agraeaent between ORR and tha Department of 
Bdueatlon. Activities funded under tha Transition Prograa include supple- 
aental education services directed at instruction to iq>rove English language 
ekills, bilingual education^ reMdial prograu^ school counseling and guidance 
services^ in-earvlce training for educational personnel » and training for 
grants. 

o Batlonal discretionary projects — MR provides funding support to 
projects to ii^rove refugee resattleBent operations at the national^ regional , 
State I and coaaunity levels* These include daaonstration projects to Increase 
the nuaber of wage earners in refugee and entrant households » planned 
secondary resattlaMnt grants » and a refugee wntal hatilth effort. 

In addition to the federal initiatives^ refugees theaselves establish 
ethnic coHBunity organisations to aid in their rasattle«ent efforts as dis- 
cussed in eeccion I of this paper* Thes« include religious ^ businesses and 
self •help organigationSg generally taraed *«utual assistance associations*' 
(KAAs)* Soae HAAs are pria^rily aocial or cultural in nature, while others 
offer educational 9 eaplojraent and other services to their aeabers. As noted 
above g the Federal govemaent provides incentive grants to States to encourage 
then to fund such refugee organisations as service providers* 

Most aethods used in alleviating the negative lapacts of the alien 
population have been undertaken by the Federal govemaent and aost of these 
are taken ir response to the iapacts of refugees* 

To help alleviate the negative iapacts of undocuaentad aliens , the INS has 
developed Project SAVE, a daa^stration project operating In several Spates 
and U*S* Territories, which allows State and local govemaent agencies access 
to the INS Systaaatic Alien Verification Index to verify eligibility of 
applicants for benefits* Siailarly, California counties, such as Los Angeles 
and San Diego, have instituted systeaa aiaed at excluding undocuMnted aliens 
from participating in benefit prograaa through verification with INS* 

Methods to alleviate the iapacts of refugees fall into two categories* 
First, there are those related to initial placeaent, such as policy planning 
with regard to adalssion decisions, placeaent policy, and reiaburseaent of 
State and local costs* Secondly, are the wide range of federal aasistance 
prograaa that dital with tha post*aattleaent axpariances of refugees and 
rafugea-iapacted aracs* These include cash and aedical dssistance; English 
language and eaployaent-ralatad training; care for unaccoapaniad refugee 
children; health care and funding assistance to local facilities; funding 
assistance to school districts; and national discretionary projects to iaprove 
rasattlaaent operationa at regional. State and local Irrvals* 

Refugees, theasalvas, establish varioua self-help organisations which 
offer a variety of services to their aeabers* The federal govemaent has e 

role here, too, in providing grants to States to encourage thea to fund such 
organisations as service providers* 
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III. Conduiioni and Iteco—cndatioM 

lAbor wrkftt Issues concerning refugees end undocumented ellens ere 
eoMwhet different for eeverel reasons. First » undocusiented ellens cone to 
the U.S. bj choice to find eaployvent, vherees refugees ere here beceuse of 
feer of polltlcel persecution In their hornet countries. Second » while 
undocuaented workers ere Ineligible for wst public esslstence progreiis, the 
U.S. feels e spedel obligation to refugees end has e vide renge of progrems 
In piece to aeslst thea In their econoMlc end uodel edjustaent. Third, the 
political intereet In the 'emu groups ere dlffeirent. The prlaary concern ebout 
refugees Is their ebllltj to ettaln economic self-euffldency. The prlndpel 
worry ebout undocusented aliens la the Impact they have on the lebor market 
end on some public esslaf.ance progrems. Conaequently, the Issues releted to 
lllegel Immlgrents and refugees need to be treeted seperetely. 

Refugees 

The major Issue concerning refugees Is: lhat tmprntwete im V.S. refmgme 
folicy mmd prinrame cma be made to amalat imfmgmea la beeomiag aalf«-aof fldeat 
marller ia tkef v maettlamemt period mad thereby ndaco tbetr velattwiy teavy 
rmliaaea oa yabllc aaalataaM proframaf 

• 

Refugees ere eccepted Into the U.S. es e matter of aet.lonel policy. 
Southeeat Aalan refugees, the lergest group edmltted since the mld-1970*8 end 
the group most studied, ere concentreted In certeln States. Beceuse of the 
drcuastence^ of their entry Into the U.S., they tend to be destitute end de- 
pendent on the wide renge of esslstence progrems for which they ere eligible. 

The following recommend et Ions eddress the eblllty of refugees to edept to 
the U.S. economy. The review of the lltereture suggests five erees of con- 
cern: English lencuege skills, use of public esslstence programa, the types 
of eervlcea evelleble, eupport systems, end U.S. plecement policy. Addressing 
some of these e eems will likely require eddltlonal Federel end Stete funding. 



■aglieh Laagaage Skllla 

Most studies that have looked et the reletlmishlp between English lenguege 
proficiency end lebor force pertlclpetlon heve emphasised the Importence of 
English lenguege skills. Because refugees* English lenguege skills ere en Im- 
porter** predictor of their long-term success In the lebor market. It la Impor- 
tent thet refugees* proficiency In English be Improved both prior to their 
errlvel In the U.S. end during the eerly stages of resettlement In this 
country. 

Recoiendetlon #1: Mvaa the relatloaahlp be t m aea laglieh laagaage 
rrofldoacy aad eeoaomlc aalf-oaffldaaey» aore latoaaiva aad laager perioda 
of tralalag ia l^glleh ahoald be provided to rafagae adalte and ddldraa both 
yrior to tbair arrival ia the U.S.» if poaeible, aad after roaattlaMt. Ia 
order to radtaee the daapaaiag effect that dar-tima traiaiag eaa have oa par- 
tldpefioB ia the jrb Mrkat after arrival ia the 1I.S.» it ie farther reeom- 
■eaded thet irtMaever poasible each traiaiag^ aapedally for edolts^ be 
provided la the eveaiage. 
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■m of PttUle MBBlmtmncm 

Ihe literature suggests that hesTj reliance on public assistance prograas 
acts as a disincentive to refugees* economic self-^ufflclencj. Ho refugee 
policy Issue has been sore debated than the Impact on refugee adaptation — 
end, relatedl7» costs to the U.S. — » of use of public assistance as the aajor 
form of transitional Income support* Welfare aenrlcts and benefits appear to 
serve as substitutes for employment In States vhere benefits levels are rela-* 
tlvely high. Several major research studies have shoiro that refugees who live 
In States vlth relatively high benefit levels are more likely to be receiving 
public assistance than those that live in States with more restrictive provl-- 
elons. The benefit levels In some States are four times the Itvel of those In 
others. 



lecommcndatlon il t 1km Off lee of Imfegme ■moefttlemewtt 0«8« DepmrtBPnt of 
■ealth mmd lamaa 8orvleee» mhomld meet om m ngolmr keels vitk State remottle- 
■ent of f IdUle to maplore vmrioom eltermetiwee to rmdmei^g tko wifc dielmcom- 
tivee aoeodatod aitk pmbUc meeiotmmee mvailmkle to rmtmgmm^ pmrUeelarly 
tke klgh mmlfmn komeflt levmle etvaiUMLo im wmm Stmtom. Imck mltonativme 
■Mtbt imclode frovidlimg more mstomeive erlomtmtiem to nfefoee tn tkm etvmile- 
klUty of employment mmd tnimimg omrvleee that are apmcifically tallormd to 
Met tkelr meode; and aoekl^ mays to oateblish a mmiform bamaflt laval for 
i» adjuatad for the eoat of living. 



Types of Sarvicaa Available 

There are a vide range of programs to assist refugees In attaining 
economic self-sufficiency. Tet» there has been no evaluation to date that has 
made a detailed examination of the efficacy of various models for stimulating 
employment for refngeev of different background characteristics. (Some atten-* 
tlon Is being glve.'^ to this Issue In the tvo Commlsslon-sponsored studl^^s cur- 
rently underway by Hew TransCentury Foundation and Population Associates 
International.) 

In addition to those services already available to refugees » there may be 
services this group needs that are not generally offered. For exaaplet 
research Indicates that most refugee households need more than one employcsd 
person to pull themselves out of dependency. Similarly » research shows that 
refugees residing In households with large nuflA>ers of dependent children are 
less likely to be self«*eufflclent or to find employment that pulls them out of 
poverty. These findings might argue for an expansion of day care facilities 
and for family planning programs In refugee coaaunltleo to permit more refugee 
parents to enter the labor force. 

In addition to the number and types of services available to refugees » 
more consideration should be given to the quality of services — their design 
and Implementation » their flexibility with regard to meeting the needs of 
refugees with different socio-economic characteristics » the adequacy of 
funding for training and technical assistance » the development of performance 
standards and monitoring procedures. 
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Itecoiiendaticm #3 : 1h« Offiot of IftfogM iMsttlMtat sboiild nlertake • 
eoaprahmlw •valvatlM of tht comot of foctl^pnoot of oil oorrloM proridod 
to rofofOM tkmt on mimi ot ooolotlog rofogooo to tttoln or^if-ooffldracj. 
It ohooU oloo osplon tht Fotootlol oood for oddltioool oorrieu irtileh ooold 
mo&t offoctl^ly help rofogoos with 41ff«Yoat koekgroood ^onct«rlstlc8. 



Sopport S^rotflH 

The Inf onal support tytteos thot hove OTOlved within the various refugee 
coKoanltles have been loportant in oaelatlng theo to achieve aelf-auf flclency* 
Moat refugees » as do oost U»S» oatlvr^bom workers » find Jobs through their 
relatives and friends. Also» the ethnic eooBunlty provides support that 
facilitates the social^ cultural » and oootlonal adjustoent of refugees. The 
future of refugee adJustoent» therefore » Is to sooe extent dependent on the 
development of these Infrastructures* 

Reconnendatlon #4 ; The Office of lofogee ■eootcleaeett lo coojvnction with the 
■atlooel AeeociatioD of Coimtlee» tbe U«8« Coofeiooce of Msyore^ and the 
■atiooel Loegoe of Citloe, elmild ot— Ine the wi^ tboee owpport eysteas can be 
■ade aore effective in providing sopport to reiegeee In Jke ohort-rwn end In 
the longer tors when tbey ere no longer eligible for epedel refngee progreas. 



0«8« Plac— snt Policy 

The literature suggests that current U.S. efforts to disperse refugees 
(Initial placenent policy) In soae instances nay be at odis with the prefer- 
ences of the refugees thenselves and nay even undemlne the efforts of refugees 
to become self-sufficient. Whether adjustnent is nore rapidly attained in sit- 
uations where new arrivals can eettle where they like (which nost likely would 
be in areas where there are other nenbers of their nationality or ethnic group) 
or where they are actually placed (without regard to personal preference) has 
not been fully rest^arched. 

Reconnendatlon #5 ; The Office of Infngoe leeettlcBent ehoold onderteke 
reeoarch to detenine if tkere ie a groeter likeliteod thnt refngees wu&ld 
attain eelf-onff idency s»re rapidly If they ware free to aettle lAerever they 
prefer rather than be dlepereed accordlog to earrent initial plaeewnt policy. 
fftotber«orO|, if each reeoarch Inileatee a *froe cihoioe* policy wnold accelerate 
edjastnenty the goala and ohjectivoa of V.t. refngoe poll^ mmj need to he re- 
eonaiierod* Hoaaver* hoeanee a *fvae choice* policy woald be expected to lead 
to a greeter coacentratioa of rofogoea^ raconalderation of plac si nt policy 
wnnld need to take into nceonnt iaproveaante in the SHployablllty of refngees 
^ch nigfht rci;alt fron the prewl'Ma rocomndetiona. 

Illegal Insdgrante 

The major econonic issue concerning Illegal Innigrants is: Vhat are tbe 
effecte of illegal innigraats on U*S. labor aarfcets and public aasiatence 
progravr 
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Tht llttratun Indleatts that llltgal iMlgranta are highly concentrated 
and appaar to displace aoM V.$. vorkera and to lomr vagea and working 
conditions In aoM occupatlona and ln^uatrlaa• In aoae caaea they say preeapt 
D«S« vorkera antlraly bacauae of the atrangth of occupatlonal-klnahlp networks 
In aoM flHM and Induatrlaa. 

On the other hand» Illegal Inalgranta alao appear to create and perpetuate 
Joba not only for theaaelvea hut alao for aoM V.S. workara. There It 
evidence that undocuMntad vorkera help to keep ao«e U.S. flrai cospetltlve — 
flraa vhlch» without auch a supply of foreign labor » alght aove their 
operatlona abroad or go out of bualnaaa. Alao» the prlcea of goods and 
aervlcea produced by aoM bualneaaea aay be aarglnally lower due to the 
preaence of Illegal Ivalgranta^ thua benefiting U.S. consumsrs. ^ 

While the evidence Is far froa condualve^ It Indicates that U.S. workers 
eoapetlng for Joba In the low wage secondary labor aarket bear the brunt of 
the negative Impact of Illegal allena both In tema of dlaplacement and 
depreaalon of wagea. However^ aoae U.S. workera In the aecondary labor aarket 
who work alongalde Illegal allena aay benefit to the axtent that those firms 
are able to remain In bualneaa In thla country bacauae of the exlatence of 
undocumented workera. 

In general^ the overall effecta of this group on localltlea within which 
they cluster and on the U.S. economy as a whole are not fully known. The 
evidence seems a little more solid that undocumented workers make little use 
of Income tranafer programa primarily becauae they are not eligible to 
participate in them. 



Qnality of ImmlgtrmtioD Statlatlca 

A major area of concern among poiicyinakera and reaearchers is the quality 
and quantity of the evailable immigration statlatlca to aasess the economic 
impacts of the illegal population. 

While there la an enormoua amount of literature on the impacts of the 
undocumttnted population on the U.S. economy^ the analysis of the iaaues is 
severely handicapped not only by the quality of data uaed in the analysis but 
alao by the dandaatina nature of the illegal migration and the difficulties 
inherent in tracking an illegal population. 

In looking to areaa where aoma positive improvements can be made in the 
ability of reaearchera to find the * truth* aNnit the net i^acts of 
undocumented workers ~ whether they are positive or negative as n whole ~ 
one must start with improving the data. 

The problem with immigration atatistico haa been documented in the 
Rational Academy of Sciences^ report » "Immigration Statlatlca: A Story of 
Neglect.* The atudy preaented the findings and recommendations of Che 
Rational Raaearch Council's Panel on Immigration Statistics which found that 
the "immigration statistics system* does not produce reliable » accurate and 
timely data to permit rational decision-making concerning immigration policy. 



The Panel noted that In recent yeara the *expreaalona of concern over 
Inadequate, Incoaplete, and often unreltable Infonutlon available for uae In 
planning, Ispleaentlng, or evaluating Imlgratlon policy have becone aore 
nuflieroua and sore atrldent.* For eznple, the panel notes that In 1978, the 
Select Comlaalon on Population of the Houae of lepreaentatlvea, In attempting 
to explore the role of laaigratlon In future population growth, cor eluded that 
*lflBlgratlon laauea are clouded by faulty data and Inflamed paaalona*— not a 
good combination for rational policy making. The Panel alao noted that 
durli^ the 1984 debate over aapecta of the Slmpaon-Hassoll leglalatlon, a 
committee In the Houae reported that, *The Committee la deeply concerned about 
the unavailability of accurate and current atatiatical InformatLon on 
Immigration mattera The eoHittee notea ... that INS haa not devoted 
aufficient reaourcea and attention to thia problem and, to a great extent, haa 
ignored the atatiatical needa of Congreaa, aa well aa, the reaearch needs of 
demographera and other outaide uaera** 

These examplea and the more subatantive material in the Panel* a report 
demonatrate that the need for high-quality readily acceaaible data base of 
timely information on immigrant populations haa been manifeat for years. This 
need was heightened recently by debate in the 99th Congress on 
Simpson^Rodino-Mazzoli and in the public debate over both reatrictions on the 
else and compoaition of new immigrant groups and the perceived threat posed by 
undocumented migrants. 

Improving the quality of Immigration atatistics must be a high priority. 
The report of the Panel on Immigration Statiatica made a total of 38 
recommendations. They are organised by the body or agency to which they are 
directed and a diacuasion of, and Juatification for, each recommendation is 
included in the Panel* a report. 

Recommendation #6: The Attormey Gemmral steald mstabllsh at mm early date an 
Imter-mgei.cy eommittme to comsidmr tow to ImplSMnt the rmeomMadatlona made 
bf the Pamel om Immigration Statiatica. The rnmmlrrsn sbomld be compoMd of 
top policy makers mlthim the key mgemeims citmd im the PmnmX*s report. These 
agencies Imdmde the Immigratiom and latnraliaatioa Service, the Office of 
ManageBsnt and Budget, Departamat of Lahor, the Ceaaoa Imraau, and the Social 
Secarity Adminiatration. 
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Notes 



1. The tern "Entrants* was created in the ausBer of 1980. when the United 
States Govemaent decided that It did not want to cover the newly arrived 
Cubans (fros the port of Harlel) vlth the provisions of the 1980 Refugee Act» 
which ifent into effect on April 1 of that year. Part of the thinking at the 
tlM was that the Cubans and Haitians did not fit into the refvjee definition 
of the 1980 Act (having arrived without screening on the shores of Florida) 
and that the new definition excluded the Entrants fraw coverage by Refugee 
Cash Assistance » but not from SSI and AFDC. Refugee Cash Assistance (RCA) 
aakes AFDC-level payMAts to all low incoae refugees regardless of faally 
status; thus a single Cuban or Haitain^ or a childless couple » would have been 
eligible for RCA had they not been classed as Entrants » but not for AFDC. 
Lince there were aany low^-lncoae Entrants who dxd not Met the categorical 
eligibility of AFDC. a substantial saving to the Federal Govemaen^ resulted. 

2. The SRI study reported sisilar findings regarding jobs held by refugees 
who have arrived since i978. SRI found that 65 percent of its saaple were 
eoployed as operatives or in service jobs. Exaalning the socio-economic 
status of the jobs h^ld by refugees, the authors concluded that 70 percent 
*hold low status jobs while only 10 percent have high status ones.* Like 
immigrants, most refugees tend to be employed in peripheral jobs in the 
secondary labor market. The SRI study also found that for many refugees, 
their Initial job in the U.S. reflects a decline in socle -economic status. 
Among refugees nAio were professionals in Southeast As is. only 10 percent found 
professional employment in the United States. Most of those who found 
employment worked as operatives or in service occupations as did their less 
educated compatriots. 

3. The information in the Introductory pti^agraphs of this section draws in 
part from "Impact of Illegal Immigration and Background on Legalisation." 
prepared by Joyce C. Vialet. Specialist In Immigration Policy. Educ 'ion Md 
Public Welfare Division. Congressional Research Service. Library of Congress. 

^. Medicare A is the hospital Insurance segment of Medicare. It is available 
tw Social Security beneficiaries over the age of 65. and those who securc^ 
Disability Insu -ance benefice two /ears after the onset of disability. It 
is funded through FICA taxes. Med'-^are B is the part of NedlMre which covers 
physicians* bliis. It is available to persons covered by Medicare A but may 
also be purchased separately. 

5. The following deiscrlptlon of services and financial assistance to refugees 
and refugee-impacted areas was drawn primarily from Refugee Resettlement 
Program» Report to Congress » 1986. 
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